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ZBIGNIEW FOLEJEWSKI 


KAZIMIERZ WIERZYNSKI: FORTY YEARS OF POETRY 


In 1959 when a huge volume of Poezje zebrane (Collected Poems) 
by Kazimierz Wierzynski was published in London and New York,’ it 
became a visible manifestation of this poet’s long, faithful and fruitful 
road to literary fame. Only a very small part of this production has been 
transmitted, in translation, to non-Polish readers. Nevertheless, even 
on the basis of these few and scarce translations Wierzynski’s name 
is becoming known to the Western World. The present article is not 
an analysis of Wierzynski’s poetry, but a brief outline of his poetic path 
prompted by the publication of his Collected Poems. 

Kazimierz Wierzyfski, born in 1894, appeared on the literary scene 
in Poland as a member of the poetic group, “Skamander.” This 
group, embracing some of the most prominent and influential poets, 
was not a tightly organized school with a definite program. It was 
simply a spontaneous alliance of a few young lyric poets, in a common 
protest against the rigor of the social and political “obligations” of 
literature which were predominant in Poland during the long period 
of political subjugation before World War I. 

The original contributors to the literary monthly Skamander from 
which the group got its name were, aside from Wierzynski, Julian 
Tuwim, Jan Lechon and Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz. 

Before the first issue of Skamander appeared (1920) Wierzynski 
had already established his poetic reputation by a volume entitled 
Wiosna ¢ Wino (Springtime and Wine) published in 1919. This first 
volume of poetry by Wierzynski gave a good indication of his artistic 
potential, and it also harmonized with the prevailing feelings of his 

1 Kazimierz Wierzyaski, Poezje zebrane, London: ““Wiadomosci,” and New York: 
Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America [1959], pp. 592. Since that time 
a new volume has appeared: Thkanka ziemi (Tissue of Earth), Paris: Instytut Lite- 
racki, 1960, pp. 104. 

2Kazimierz Wierzynski, Selected Poems, Edited by Clark Mills and Ludwik 
Krzyzanowski. Introduction by Donald Davie. New York: Voyages Press, 1959, 


pp. 45 and “New Selected Poems,” The Literary Review, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, Teaneck, N.J. Vol. 3, No. 3, Spring 1960, pp. 384-400. 
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future collaborators of the Skamander group. It certainly was a good 
illustration of the general attitude among the intellectuals in Poland 
at that time since the period of political freedom after Versailles would 
free artists of their utilitarian obligations and permit the young poets to 
write according to a stricly aesthetic credo, according to which the 
only valid obligations were “a deep belief in today” and a “belief in 
the sanctity of good rhyme, the divine origin of rhythm, the revelation 
of images born in ecstasy and form chiselled in toil.” This concern 
with strictly formal artistry was understandable as a reaction against 
the previous yoke of civic duty, but Wierzynski enriched it with a sudden 
unexpected touch of classic tradition, a cult of youthful joy, a harmony 
of spirit and body. 

Like the Russian imaginists, Wierzyfski indulges in metaphors and 
seems to enjoy the feeling of shocking the readers with his lack of 
respect for conventions and his belief in the strength of his youthful 
enthusiasm. 


“It is green in my head, and violets bloom inside it .. .” 
“I am like champagne, light and perfect . . .” 
“My crazy head burns with serpents .. .” 


These and similar lines from Wierzynski’s first volume, Spring 
and Wine, witness perhaps to some mannerism. This, however, is 
successfully counterbalanced by a note of sincere enjoyment and by the 
presence of deeper lyrical reflection on the one hand and, on the other, 
by an almost perfect sense of proportion which always keeps these 
poems within the bounds of artistic control. In view of this, the some- 
times mentioned analogy to I. Severianin’s unruly talent does not 
seem too well chosen, even though the poet himself acknowledges 
this relationship in his “Odwiedziny” (Visit). The note of deeper 
lyrical reflection is a promise of more mature creations in the future. 


When the day will pass we will come here 

To bless every form of work. 

And looking into the light of stars 

We will pray for a quiet night. 

“Zmierzch $wiat zalewa” (Dusk Falls Upon the World) 


The poet’s credo at that time was modest and ambitions at the same 
time. He compared his poetry to music which was completely sponta- 
neous and unintentional, as it were, and yet provoking a musical 
response in the souls of his listeners. This program of an artist soon 
becomes more ambitious. Wierzyfski’s second volume, mainly tuned 
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to the same melody of youthful bravado and happiness, nevertheless, 
emphasizes quite strongly the element of humanism. 

The slightly humorous title Wrdble na dachu (Sparrows on the 
Roof, 1921) is counterbalanced by the second motto, from Rodin, which 
ends symptomatically, “Etre homme avant d’étre artiste.’ The 
same leading theme of carefree vitality of the first volume still prevail- 
ed in this collection. However, occasional notes of “sudden pain, sharp 
and endless,” a feeling of the impenetrable mystery of life and an 
awareness of an artist’s mission mark the road to greater maturity. 

For a few more years Wierzynski continued -writing mostly light 
and carefree poems, combining lyrical reflection with the cult of 
youth and physical beauty. In Wielka Niedzwiedzica (Ursa Major, 
1923), Pamietnik mitosci (Journal of Love, 1925), Laur Olimpijski 
(Olympic Laurel, 1927), Rozmowa z puszczq (Talking to the Forest, 
1929) one finds a healthy balance between deep and sincere lyricism 
and “chiselling in toil,’ that is, impressionistic but lucid and simple 
in the purity of their architectonic structures. They are pure in lines 
and never static; there is always a keen notion of swift movement, a 
dynamism of youthful energy in these stanzas, specially, of course, in 
Olympic Laurel: 


The world beats with the cadence of our own pulse. 

The force of catapults and slings fill our shoulders. 

Out of our tissues as from a logarithm is derived 

The will itself, clenched in sufficiency of effort. 

“Defilada atlet6w” (“Parade of the Athletes.” Tr. by Clark Mills) 


By the end of the first decade of his activity the poet turned to 
more serious motifs and engaged in both retrospective and contem- 
porary themes where personal involvement of an artist in the burning 
problems of his society often is a test of quality. Here, too, his sense 
of balance saved the poet from falling into cheap oratory. Several 
poems in the volume Piefni fanatyczne (Fanatic Songs, 1929) witness 
to the poet’s growing awareness that his earlier happy. youthful attitude 
of joy is not quite compatible with the seriousness of the surrounding 
reality. The very titles of the two volumes published in the thirties 
Gorzki urodzaj (Bitter Harvest, 1933) and Wolnosé tragiczna (Tragic 
Freedom, 1936) give a good indication of a further change in attitude 
and tone. To be sure there is much “literature” in these poems. J. 
Lechomi’s poetic synthesis in “Pitsudski” on the one hand, and S. Ze- 

3 Wierzynski was granted the first International Olympic Prize for this volume 


at the Olympiad in Amsterdam, 1928. The whole cycle appears in English translation 
in Selected Poems, op. cit., pp. 27-38. 
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romski’s Before the Spring, on the other, are perhaps the two main 
literary sources of inspiration for Wierzyfski. But he had a sufficient 
reservoir of fresh lyrical sensitivity and also an objective sense of 
proportion to transform his literary impressions into a new poetic 
whole. In a volume of short stories Granice Swiata (The Boundaries of 
the World, 1933) Wierzynski proved a good narrator in prose. 

The remark about the presence of “literature” in Wierzynski’s 
poems should be clarified to avoid a possible misunderstanding. It 
certainly does not mean that the themes and artistic devices were mostly 
secondary, that the poem lacked personality, that they were more 
reproductions than original creations. No certain themes were in the 
aif; no sensitive artist could escape registering these tones, even though 
he was not the first to perceive them. It was almost a fashion in the 
intellectual circles of that period to be “catastrophic,” to predict revolu- 
tion, war, earthquake or, at least, depression. Wierzyfski was supris- 
ingly cool-headed in the face of these literary currents and undercur- 
rents. His “Apollonian” cult of beauty and harmony led him safely 
through many rafts in his poetic sailing through the dangerous waters 
of his re-born and still unsettled country, exposed to all the shat- 
terings of the unsettled post-Versailles Europe. One is impressed by 
the poet’s artistic and ideological discipline in touching upon explosive 
social and political themes. One can see that it was not a pose and that 
the poet’s reactions were genuinely heart-felt. On the other hand, 
it is apparent that this poet was not an agitator who treats artistic 
creation as political propaganda weapons. Wierzynski is a lyricist 
sensu stricto; his poetry is a sensitive seismograph recording both those 
violent waves of social unrest that were observable to everybody and 
also those invisible secret waves of the world’s movement to which 
only his own keen perception could respond. Wierzyfski’s integrity 
in this respect can be illustrated by his poem, “Piosenka ukraifska” 
(Ukrainian Song) from the volume Tragic Freedom. I do not know 
whether there is any direct literary model for this poem, although it 
is true that there were several works by other authors (J. Lobodowski, 
J. Zagérski and others) on a similar theme. What I find especially 
worth mentioning in connection with this poem is the note of sincere 
and honest sorrow for those many Ukrainians who had to fight in 
foreign armies and to die for foreign causes with the dream of their 
own national freedom before their eyes. It is not surprising that a 
Pole was able to understand this tragedy, since it was not long before 
that the Poles had been in the same predicament. But in view of the 
official Polish policy at that time, it required some courage and in- 
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dependent thinking to take up such a theme and to treat it with such 
honesty especially for a poet who had no affiliations with the political 
opposition of that period. 


The period of Wierzynski’s real literary and ideological maturity, 
the period of his “greatness in misery,” came first after Poland’s catas- 
trophe in 1939, when the poet found himself in exile. The volumes, 
Ziemia wilczyca (Mother Earth, 1941), Réza wiatréw (The Compass 
Rose, 1942) and Krzyze i miecze (Crosses and Swords, 1946) were 
a good expression of general national feelings of the Polish people at 
that time; and at the same time, they were a good indication of Wie- 
rzynski’s growing poetic strength. Besides the conventional tones of 
longing for home, “hope against hope,” alienation of an exile in a 
foreign milieu, Wierzynski proved able to develop a poetic style of 
his own. This was achieved by striking a balance between universally 
appealing images of high suggestivity and individual unique motifs 
of the author’s own personal poetic reaction to the events that were 
shaking the world, and also to the changing scenery in the poet’s 
involuntary itinerary to France, Portugal, Brazil, and finally to America. 


Who knows what other words 
The world has yet to hear 
To grasp the silent truth 
Of our rise and fall. 
“Jest jeszcze jedna prawda” (There’s Still Another Truth) 
(Crosses and Swords) 


There is a mature moral and intellectual pondus in Wierzynski’s 
“Stanzas of Despair,” “Stanzas of Humanity,” “Stanzas of Destruc- 
tion,” “Stanzas of Freedom” and other poems of this difficult period 
of decision, which was a test of human dignity for so many. The 
poet does not try to be a prophet crying in the desert and blaming the 
whole world for the tragedy of his country. But in his sober phil- 
osophical reflections, interwoven with constantly fresh aesthetic expe- 
riences, there is a note of bitter disappointment and the melancholy 
resignation of a poet deprived of his native audience and doomed to 
isolation. It was perhaps, at least in part, the poet’s long training in 
the school of classicism and his native sense of balance that saved 
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him from falling into the stream of catastrophism so typical of exiled 
poets. His compatriot Lechon, who shared with Wierzynski the honor 
and the tragedy of being a homeless bard, ended his life in suicide. 
Wierzyfski’s sunny, muscular poems of his happy youth proved more 
than a sign of a carefree past; the well of youthful happiness and the 
poet’s love of nature were now a source of strength and dignity. Among 
the most tragic poems of the years 1942-46 we find the same notes of 


balance and architectural composition as in his early volumes, pub- 
lished before the war: 


Listen—the lutanist! It is the music Amphion played. 
He tunes his lyre. He lifts it in his arms, 

He strolls at evening equable, and disarms 

the Gods, unseen in the attentive shade. 

Everything hears him. Out of meadow, down 

from mountainside, the random boulders move 
awkwardly into single files, as if to prove 

they were alive—and form themselves into a town. 
“Teby” (“Thebes”. Tr. by Clark Mills) 


What makes Wierzyfski unique among writers in exile is the fact 
that he proved able to break his isolation. On the one hand, his poetry 
did find its way to Poland and produced a lively resonance there; on 
the other, it found its way to the foreign audience. Wierzynski’s poetry 
in translation has been received with understanding and appreciation 
in England and America as it had been earlier in Italy and Germany.‘ 
As Donald Davie stated in his introduction to Wierzyfski’s Selected 
Poems, against the background of the 


post-symbolist phase in European poetry prolonged and explored to the 
uttermost by the great talents of Pound, Eliot, Yeats (to mention no more), 
the English-speaking reader should find matter of interest in these poems 
which so much earlier demonstrated the continuing vitality of another 
more ancient [Classic] element in the European consciousness. 


Wierzynfski the man is an individual brought up in the spirit of 
humanism. The entire cultural background of Wierzynski’s generation 
was closely related to the humanistic belief that the individual and 
collective rational mind of mankind will arrange everything in this 
world as smoothly and painlessly as in a well-oiled machine. Even 
after the catastrophe of World War I, there were attempts at pretend- 
ing that nothing had happened, that a set of treaties could take care 


4The “Olympic” prize in Amsterdam was given on the basis of the German 
translation (by J.H. Mischel). 
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of social and political conflicts. After a few years of “Ecstasy of free- 
dom” it was natural to become disappointed and to become a prophet 
of doom; after the experiences of World War II it was difficult to 
retain any faith in the human values of mankind. Wierzynski’s 
humanism, however, seems to have persevered. In spite of all, the 
poet has not lost his balance, he continued to produce poems in which 
human tragedies and human pleasures are evenly distributed, and he 
has preserved his dignity and sane mind amid the chaos of the new, 
alien, often hostile reality surrounding him. 


The Polish Review takes this opportunity to inform its readers that Mr. 
Kazimierz Wierzyfski has been awarded The Kosciuszko Foundation Medal 
of Recognition for Distinguished Service to Polish and American Culture 
for 1961. The award was announced by the Foundation’s Board of Trustees 
at its annual meeting on October 17, 1961. Since its establishment, The Kof- 
ciuszko Foundation Medal of Recognition has been awarded to Dr. Henry 
Noble MacCracken, Professor Eric P. Kelly, Mr. Artur Rubinstein, Professor 
Oscar Halecki and Professor Wactaw Lednicki. 
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MAGNUS JAN KRYNSKI 


MAREK HLASKO — THE LYRICAL NATURALIST 


The first stories by Marek Htasko appeared in Polish literary period- 
icals in 1955. By 1957 he had become the most popular writer with the 
younger generation of Polish readers. In 1958 he came under attack 
from the Polish and Soviet Communist press and in the same year he 
defected to the West. His well-written novel, Cmentarze (The Grave- 
yard), which appeared in Paris shortly after his defection, is a sharp in- 
dictment of Communism in Poland. The publication of this novel 
brought upon Htasko attacks by the regime press. 

It is probably due to the political emotionalism which has accom- 
panied Htasko throughout his short literary career that his work has 
failed to receive the critical attention it deserves. The present article 
will mainly deal with the merits of Htasko’s literary craft without, how- 
ever, neglecting the political circumstances which have affected his writ- 
ing. In spite of the fact that Polish critics write vaguely of the existence 
of a whole school of “Hlaskoids,” Htasko has not engendered any spe- 
cific school of writers and is, in fact, a phenomenon apart. Htasko’s 
uniqueness is an additional reason for a formal analysis of his work. 

In the early “thaw” years of 1956-1957 Htasko was idolized by Polish 
students as the writer who best expressed the outlook and moods of the 
Polish youth. In 1957, in a poll of young people Htasko was named the 
most popular contemporary Polish writer. He has been described as an 
author who “speaks for the generation which demands the right to 
human emotions and independent thought.”* 

Htasko became the literary editor of Po Prostu (Frankly Speaking) 
when this student weekly was transformed into a national paper in 1955. ° 
A collection of his short stories, published in 1956 under the title, Pierw- 
szy krok w chmurach (First Step in the Clouds), had phenomenal suc- 
cess. Even before this, the reading public’s attention had been drawn 
to Htasko by his story, Baza Sokotowska (The Depot of Sokotowska 
Street), which was included in First Step in the Clouds. The other 
stories in this collection confirmed the high expectations concerning 


1“Marek Hlasko: Notes About the Author,” East Europe, No. 9, 1957, p. 11. 
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Hiasko’s talent. In the November, 1956 issue of Twérczosé (Creative 
Work), the celebrated short novel, Osmy dzien tygodnia (Eighth Day of 


the Week) appeared. This novel has never been published in book form 
in Poland. 


In late 1956 and early 1957 the Silesian weekly Panorama serialized 
Htasko’s short novel Glupcy wierzg w poranek (Fools Believe in the 
Dawn). It soon became evident that no publishing house would venture 
to publish this novel in book form. Thus, even at the height of the 
“thaw,” Htasko encountered difficulties in having his work published.” 
By 1957 two of his novels were rejected by Polish publishing houses 
—this in spite of his popularity with the public and critics. (In 195§ 
he received the Publishers’ Award for the best work published in 
1956-57). 

It is not surprising, therefore, that during his travels as a tourist in 
Western Europe in 1958, Htasko got in touch with the Polish émigré 
monthly Kultura in Paris, hoping to find an outlet for his work banned 
in Poland. In 1958 Kultura did publish his Fools Believe in the Dawn, 
under the title Nastepny do raju (Next Stop—Paradise), and another 
short novel, Cmentarze (The Graveyard).* 

Htasko’s contacts with the émigrés and the publication of The Grave- 
yard, a bitter indictment of Stalinism, caused his difficulties with the 
régime. Soviet literary periodicals initiated an anti-Htasko campaign* 
and they were soon joined by the Polish Party organ Trybuna Ludu (The 
People’s Tribune), and the semi-official Polityka. It was at this time 


2 A peculiarity of Polish Communist “liberalism” is that sometimes works are passed 
in literary periodicals of limited circulation and not in book form or are banned in 
print while being shown on the screen. 

From a private source in Poland which cannot be revealed, we learn some facts of 
interest about film adaptations of Htasko’s work: “The film makers proved much 
more daring than the publishers; after the great success of the story Petla (The| 
Noose), they started a simultaneous production of Fools Believe in the Dawn (the film 
was titled, “The Depot of the Dead”) and The Eighth Day of the Week. It is re- 
ported that no Polish actress wanted the drastic role of Agnieszka, so the cooperation 
in film-making with West Germany, fashionable in the immediate post-October period, 
was resorted to, the leading role going to Sonia Ziemann. The film was completed 
and was discussed widely until its press premiére, when Gomutka stalked out before 
the film’s end banging the door and shouting “Swinishness.” Of course it could not 
then appear on Polish screens [the film could be seen in the West thanks to the ex- 
istence of a German-language version; Poland withdrew from the Venice Film Festi- 
val in 1958 in protest against the submission of this movie by West Germany}. On 
the other hand, the movie about the truck drivers (“The Depot of the Dead”), after 
being shelved for some time, was shown in October 1959, probably because of box- 
office considerations. The showing of this film became possible because Htasko had 
decided by then to remain abroad. Significantly, Htasko’s name was removed from 
the screen credits and even the film reviews failed to mention his authorship.” 

3 Marek Hiasko, Cmentarze. Nastepny do raju, Instytut literacki, Paris, 1958. 

4 For Soviet attacks on Hitasko and Stonimski’s defense of the young writer during 
his visit to the Soviet Union in September 1958, see “The Hiasko Case,” Encounter, 
No. 64, January 1959, pp. 92-93. By his defection Htasko pulled the rug from under 
the venerable writer’s feet, leaving him open to Soviet attacks. 
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that the dangerous label “disciple of Orwell, that classical master of anti- 
Communist pamphleteering,” was attached to Htasko. 

In addition to Communist attacks Htasko came, in 1958, under the 
attack of intolerant Catholics and literary conservatives, who objected to 
the violence of his language and the themes he treated. In some pro- 
vincial towns Htasko’s books were burned on a bonfire. Thus the young 
writer became the target of attack of an unholy alliance of reactionar- 
ies of all stripes, political and literary. In addition, the sophisticated 
literary critics, at first enthusiastic about Htasko, became somewhat 
impatient with his thematic monotony as they became acquainted with 
avant-garde European literature. Htasko himself makes this comment 
on the jaded tastes of Polish critics: 


Polish criticism is murderous criticism; anybody who writes about one 
~— a little bit longer than it suits the likes of a dozen snobs is considered 
buried... . 

Apostless of modernity do not like to think about it [the poverty and shab- 
biness of life in Warsaw}. How much more effective Beckett is with his 
wanderers brilliantly talking about existence and non-existence. How much 
more effective are Ionesco and Gombrowicz, and the heroes of Les Mandarins 
and the foggy Fellini together with all his sentimental philosophy of con- 
fidence—how much more effective all that is than the guy who,...steals a 
few bricks from an unfinished building and sells them for a bottle of vodka.® 


Htasko’s indubitable talent, an increased interest in matters pertaining 
to Poland since 1956 and the dramatic circumstances surrounding his 
defection are responsible for the fact that he is one of the contemporary 
Polish writers whose literary output is well known in the West. A large 
part of his work has been translated into English.® 

Who is this writer whose meteoric career made him the symbol of 
the aspirations of Polish youth and enraged the Soviet and Polish Com- 
munists? 


5 Hlasko made this statement in a letter answering Trybuna Ludu of April 5, 1958, 
berating him for having permitted the Paris Kultura to print two of his novels. The 
Party paper refused to print Htasko’s letter, which appeared subsequently in Kultura, 
No. 6, 1958. The quotation in the text was taken from “A Letter from Marek Hiasko,” 
East Europe, No. 9, 1958, p. 33. 

6 Novels: The Eighth Day of the Week, New York, 1958;-The Graveyard, New 
York, 1959; Next Stop-Paradise, New York, 1960. All these books were published 
by E.P. Dutton & Co., in the excellent translation of Robert Guterman. 

Short stories: A Point, Mister?” or: Everything Has Changed, East Europe, No. 9 
(1957), pp. 10-14; We Take Off for Heaven, East Europe, No. 10 (1957), pp. 31-35; 
First Step in the Clouds, Poland, No. 3, 1958, pp. 24-25. All these stories come from 
the collection, First Step in the Clouds. The first mentioned story, possibly modelled 
on Ring Lardner’s The Haircut, is artistically one of Htasko’s weakest. It has probab- 
ly been selected by our “cold war” experts for its straight-forward declarative state- 
ment that the vulgarity of life has remained entirely unchanged under Communism. 

The titles of the English translations are not always literal renditions of the original 
titles. To avoid confusion, the official titles of existing English translations rather 
than the literal translations are used throughout this discussion. 
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Hiasko is a former bell-hop and taxi driver. He had to work for a, 
living since the age of thirteen and had little formal education. He is 
that rare Polish writer who does not know a single foreign language. 
It has been asserted that his art derives from such varied authors as 
Gogol, Dostoevskii, Kafka, Faulkner, Steinbeck and Hemingway. There 
is a great exaggeration in such claims. The similarity to Gogol and Do- 
stoevskii is based on a misunderstanding—one of Htasko’s novels is pre- 
ceded by an epigraph from Gogol, while Htasko himself has often ex- 
pressed his admiration for Dostoevskii’s art, particularly for The Pos- 
sessed." The problem of Htasko’s debt to Gogol is discussed by Zoia 
Yuryeva who, in an otherwise brilliant review,® one of the few which 
probe deeper than Htasko’s politics, propounds the questionable thesis 
that Htasko’s use of the grotesque, the hyperbole, metaphors and similes, 
comical names and nicknames as well as masterly puns reflects Gogol’s 
formal influence. In reality the comic nicknames and sometimes not 
too masterly puns are derived from the contemporary speech of the War- 
saw lower classes, and the grotesque in Htasko is strictly realistic, serv- 
ing to underscore aspects of reality that lend themselves only to gro- 
tesque treatment. There is no subconscious phantasy and grotesque in 
the manner of Gogol or of Kafka in Htasko. In addition, since these 
devices have been the common property of writers for generations, it is 
somewhat pedantic to seek such parallels. The only feature Htasko 
shared with Gogol is his uncanny instinct for spotting and exposing the 
banality and vulgarity of life, which is an affinity of observational powers 
atid not a matter of the writer’s craft. The comparison between Htasko 
and Faulkner is based on the rather vague classification of both writers 
as exponents of the so-called Jittérature noire. A more valid comparison 
is that which links Htasko to Hemingway, for Htasko’s writing reflects 
the American writer’s code of behavior, his mixture of sentiment and 
brutality and, to a certain degree, the characteristics of his stylistic econ- 
omy of means. 

Htasko cannot be regarded as an anti-Communist writer in the mean- 
ing of the term as it was used in the early fifties. With the exception, 
perhaps, of The Graveyard, Htasko’s writing does not represent an in- 
tellectual polemic with Communist philosophy or economics. Htasko 
is a naturalist writer and it is an open question whether he is moti- 
vated by a compulsion to expose social evil or by a recognition of the 


7In an interview published in L’Express in 1958 shortly before his defection, 
Hiasko said: “I don’t know which writers have influenced me, but if I must say 
whom I like best, it’s surely Dostoievsky. When you read The Possessed, you feel 
that neither Koestler nor Orwell nor anyone else has gone further than Dostoievsky.” 
See “From the Other Shore,” Encounter, No. 57, June 1958, p. 43. 


8 See her review “Marek Htasko, Cmentarze. Nastepny do raju...,” Novyi zhurnal, 
No. LIII, 1958, pp. 285-290. 
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potential value of social evil as literary raw material. Another point 
that should be emphasized is that it is not only the decline of Com- 
munist ideology that Htasko depicts but a decline of all ideologies. 

Hiasko’s entire literary output is marked by two main tendencies 
which often co-exist even in his shortest works. The weaker tendency 
might be designated as modified socialist realism while the dominant 
one is best designated as sentimental or romantic naturalism. 

Hiasko’s socialist realism differs vastly from the standard variety, but 
it still bears all the hallmarks of the official method. In one of his early 
stories, Robotmicy (The Workers, 1955), Htasko’s protagonists work 
under inhuman conditions on the construction of a bridge. ‘They all 
dream of the day “which will be our last day here.” A deeply religious 
Catholic worker loses faith in eternal salvation and sells his prayer book 
for a bottle of vodka, while the Party secretary is restrained only by a 
feeling of shame from seeking shelter in the parsonage of his brother-in- 
law, a priest. At the completion of the bridge, a ceremony is staged at 
which a high Party official from Warsaw makes a speech over a national 
radio network. Just as he is warming up to a series of the usual cliches 
about the “proud and happy faces of the workers,” a member of the 
construction gang grabs the microphone and yells the famous word of 
Cambronne. Yet, as the workers are driven away in trucks, they look 
back nostalgically at “their” bridge and their eyes fill with tears. 

The Depot of Sokotowska Street (1955) is a classic socialist realist 
story in which a negative character changes for the better under the 
shining influence of a socialist knight sans peur et sans reproche. The 
protagonists are truck drivers who transport lumber in dilapidated trucks 
which should have been scrapped long ago. The positive hero, an ex- 
cellent driver and mechanic who takes pride in never needing to have 
his truck towed, dies a heroic death when his breaks fail and he deli- 
berately chooses to steer his truck over the mountain precipice in order 
to avoid ploughing into a group of happy skiers marching in the mid- 
dle of the highway. This inspires an incompetent, wishy-washy driver 
who always has to be helped out of mechanical difficulties by his fellow- 
workers to shed his own fears and overcome his feeling of inferiority. 
The young man is assigned a long and difficult run which is to serve 
as a test of his mettle. He successfully completes this run against many 
odds and gains the respect of his fellow drivers. The story deviates from 
the standard of socialist realism only in the vileness of the language 
used by the drivers. 

The story, First Step in the Clouds (1955) illustrated the sentimental- 
romantic naturalism of Htasko’s writing. Three cynical “smart alecs” 
from the outskirts of Warsaw, motivated by utter boredom rather than 
wickedness, decide to intrude on the first act of love between a young 
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boy and girl. Their conversation on leaving the scene indicates ihat 
despite their limited sensitivity they are aware of having ruined a beau- 
tiful moment, the young couple’s “first step in the clouds,” and broken 
up the love affair for good. 

The motif of beautiful feelings and loyalty in love sullied by the 
shabbiness and cynicism of insensitive people frequently recurs in Htasko. 

In the story Najfwietsze stowa naszego zycia (The Most Sacred Word 
of Our Lives), a young boy who has finally possessed the object of his 
love leaves her apartment treasuring the memory of her endearing 
phrase: “You smell of milk, like a little doggie.” When his neighbor- 
hood pals invite him for a vodka in the evening, his refusal makes them 
suspect that he had been successful with the girl and will not be avail- 
able for their bachelor parties in the future. To disillusion him they 
proceed, each in turn, to quote the girl’s assortment of animal similes 
which she had previously applied to every one of them. As the boy 
stands crushed, another friend joins the company remarking on his de- 
pression: “He must find some girl to love him, to tell him something 
kind, something sacred... Help him. You are his friends, aren’t you, 
Devil take it.”® 

Next Stop—Paradise, which had such a colorful publishing history, 
was Htasko’s second book to appear in book form. It was published in 
ene volume with The Graveyard. Next Stop—Paradise also was Hta- 
sko’s attempt at a full-length novel after his orignal cultivation of the 
“short” short story. 

Next Stop—Paradise is a reworking of the earlier story, The Depot 
of Sokotowska Street. As in the story the novel’s protagonists are truck 
drivers who transport logs in dilapidated trucks at the risk of their lives. 
The tone of the novel, however, is more pessimistic, though some soc- 
ialist realistic motifs remain. 

The dangerous and dismal lives of the truck drivers are played out 
against the background of the wintry locale of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. Among the several drivers are petty criminals, floaters and even 
a convicted murderer who cannot obtain work anywhere else. As the 
story opens we learn that several drivers are waiting with impatience 
for the arrival of the promised new trucks. Failing their arrival they 
all plan to run away to fulfill their dream of starting a new life in the 
city. 

The Party, instead of sending the trucks, dispatches a Party member 
to take charge of this deplorable situation. In the Party activist, Zabawa, 
we have the Hiasko variant of the socialist realist hero—a complete 
departure from the standard version. The stereotyped positive hero had 


9 Pierwszy krok w chmurach, p. 213. 
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an open face, exuding health and honesty and converted people to Com- 
munism gently and patiently with edifying words flowing from noble 
ideas. At his side, there was always a quiet, virtuous woman who pro- 
vided him with vital energy to deal with life’s problems, which could 
always be easily solved. He was surrounded mainly by industrious, com- 
mon folk full of disinterested sacrifice who were properly educated and 
efficiently mobilized for service to socialism. Only a few shifty-eyed 
enemies, skulking in the dim, smokey dives reeking of vodka, were left. 

Like the typical socialist hero, Zabawa is a man of iron will and 
single-minded devotion to his mission. Like the ideal Communist liter- 
ary hero, he is endowed with a high degree of excellence in his profes- 
sion; he is a superlative truck driver and a skillful mechanic. But aside 
from his political loyalties, Zabawa’s actions are motivated by a Heming- 
wayan code of masculine pride in his own achievement and his desire 
to accomplish the Party’s objectives is often exceeded by his personal 
obsession of imposing his will on his wayward charges. 

To prevent the drivers from running away in their rage at being sent 
a Party member instead of the trucks, Zabawa will stop at nothing. He 
is quick with his fists, does not hesitate to resort to his revolver to foil 
their escape and, in a masterfully dishonest coup, worthy of a profes- 
sional gamber, he wins from the drivers, after stripping them of all 
their money, a certain number of work days each. This trick is the 
turning point of the story; some drivers stay in submission to Zabawa’s 
will while others, angered at being outwitted, remain in anticipation of 
seeing Zabawa himself disintegrate. At story’s end all the drivers, whom 
Zabawa has come to like and even admire, have been killed in accidents 
with the exception of Warszawiak who stayed for the express purpose 
of witnessing Zabawa’s defeat. Zabawa’s wife, the only woman in the 
camp who in the course of the action, sleeps with every driver in the 
hope of being taken back to the city and who refuses to sleep with her 
own husband unless he deserts his post, finally abandons Zabawa to 
leave for the city with a taxi driver. At this point the brand new trucks 
finally arrive. In an ironical remark to Zabawa, Warszawiak assigns 
each truck to his dead comrades and then leaves Zabawa alone to face 
the collapse of his mission and the shambles of his personal life. 

In a novel which abounds in many splendidly ironical passages, several 
deserve a brief mention. The interplay of the relationship between a 
Catholic driver, nicknamed Apostle, who has lost faith in the existence 
of God, and the disenchanted Communist, Zabawa, who has come to 
doubt the need for the existence of the secret police—the two sym- 
pathize with each othet’s loss of faith—is extremely well brought off. 
When Apostle is killed, Zabawa shows subtle understanding for the 
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metaphysical needs of human beings of which the true positive hero 
would be incapable; he, the inveterate atheist, insists that it is fitting 
to hold a mass for Apostle and offers to stand as the priests’ server. 

The scene in which a high Party functionary visits the drivers’ camp 
is brilliantly executed. The assumption of a patronizing tone by the 
high Party member, his unrealistic treatment of the drivers as simple- 
minded morons and their shrewd tongue-in-cheek responses, which only 
tend to confirm his misconceptions about the common people, is one of 
the satirical highpoints of the novel. 

The Graveyard is Htasko’s most consistently political novel. Preceded 
by an epigraph from Dead Souls, “One of us is a decent fellow—our 
public prosecutor; but to tell the truth, he is a pig too....,” the novel 
deals with the degeneration of ideals and human relations in a total- 
itarian system. The plot is simple. Franciszek Kowalski, an ex-member 
of the Communist underground and a loyal Party member, is arrested 
by the militia in a state of slight intoxication after sharing a few drinks 
with an old friend from his underground days. During the arrest Ko- 
walski argues innocuously with the officers. To scare him, the militia 
men tell him, upon relesase after a twenty-four hour detention, that in 
his drunken state he demonstrated disloyalty to People’s Poland and to 
the Party. As a result of this incident, Kowalski is expelled from the 
Party and loses his job. He is abandoned by his son, who accepts the 
Party verdict against his father’s word; his pregnant daugther commits 
suicide on being left by her Communist fiancé who would not jeopar- 
dize his career by marrying the daugther of an expelled Party member. 
Even worse, Kowalski loses all faith in the values of loyalty and friend- 
ship as the four former partisan friends he visits in his search for sup- 
port have become entirely cynical and depraved or actually lost their 
sanity and are either unwilling or unable to offer him help. At novel’s 
end, Kowalski, as a member of a crowd on the street, recognizes the 
familiar provocative query of the militia man who first arrested him: 
“Don’t you like it,... maybe you don’t like the police, citizen.” At this 
point, Kowalski consciously makes a subversive statement and asks to be 
arrested. On the way to the police station he is told that when previously 
arrested the police had no doubt about his loyalty and were only out to 
scare him. 

The novel abounds in nightmarish elements. It is, in reality, an ex- 
tended monologue of the hero who, for the first time comes to grips 
with the reality of his moral predicament. The Graveyard is perhaps the 
finest example of sustained grotesque in Htasko’s entire work to date. 
Particularly successful is the meeting of the Party organization of the 
“For a Better Tomorrow” automobile repair shop which expells Ko- 
walski. Htasko does not describe the discussion of Kowalski’s case, but 
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the reader knows that his defense would have no chance of acceptance 
judging by the atmosphere of hysteria and denunciation surrounding 
other matters taken up in the meeting. For example, Comrade Nowak 
is denounced for having named his dog “Sambo.” A heckler shows in- 
dignation: “One day it’s “Sambo” and the next day—what? Throwing 
napalm bombs on Korean children, maybe? More vigilance, Com- 
rades!” Another heckler interrupts with the memorized, catechistic 
formula which recurs like a threat throughout the whole novel: “There 
was starvation, there was misery, there was capitalism; until a man 
named Lenin came along.”?° ; 

When an old worker wishes to share his surprise at his newly acquired 
knowledge of Darwin’s theory of evolution this, for some strange reason, 
‘throws the entire meeting into an uproar of indignation: 


“Boring from within!” “We must be vigilant!” 

“A foreign agent.” ... “Report him to the security 
police!” ...“How many dollars did you get for that,...?” 

“We know your kind: here you talk about monkeys, and the 
moment our backs are turned you throw sand in the machines!” 

“Comrades, don’t let him pull wool over our eyes!” “There was 
starvation, there was misery, there was...”11 


Despite the many hilariously funny passages, The Graveyard con- 
veys an atmosphere of grim and tragic reality. The basic theme of the 
human tragedy of losing faith in an ideal is expressed in the words of a 
partisan of the novel’s protagonist: 


... we wanted to take the road to life, and we have come to a graveyard; we 
set out for a promised land, and all we see is a desert; we talk about justice 
and all we know is terror and despair.!* 


It must be remembered in connection with The Graveyard that Hia- 
sko’s Communists are a peculiar breed who are seldom caught discus- 
sing economics, dialectics or historical necessity. They are mainly con- 
cerned with the problems of physical and moral courage, with loyalty 
to friends and the capability of personal achievement. Theirs is a Com- 
munism strongly marked by Hemingwayism. This home-spun philo- 
sophy is expounded by another partisan hero-friend of Kowalski: 

People are nothing but a herd of swine wallowing in a sea of shit. It’s 
easy to define man in his lower aspects—he is infinitely beastly; he is 
capable of everything; he will believe everything and befoul everything. 
Courage in the truest sense is ability to find man’s upper, ultimate limits; 
the extent to which he can be trusted and is capable of achieving. That is 
how I understand Communism.'* 


10 The Graveyard, p. 50. 
11 [bid., p. 52. 
12 Ibid., p. 82. 
13 Jbid., p. 62. 
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The plot of Htasko’s The Eighth Day of the Week is extremely simple 
and deals with the plight of a young couple who cannot consumate their 
passionate love for each other because of a complete lack of privacy in 
war-ravaged Warsaw. The action of the novel consists of a continuous 
search for a room or even a spot of privacy out-of-doors and the con- 
sequent frustrations. Here again, we find the typical Htasko motif of 
great love destroyed by the shabbiness of physical surroundings coupled 
with deliberate or unintended cruelty of other people. In this con- 
nection it is worthwhile noting that the action of this novel, like most 
of Htasko’s other works, takes place almost entirely in the streets, 
alleys, vacant lots, fields, railway stations, warehouses, or dilapidated un- 
occupied hovels where the over-sensitive heroes are inevitably exposed 
to all the strident aggressions of the brutal world at large. 

All the subsidiary characters also wait in vain for some impossible 
happiness, for a sunny day on which their dreams would come true. But 
this day is no more likely to arrive than “the eighth day of the week.” 

An inkling of the state of mind of Htasko’s characters can be glimps- 
ed in the following monologue of a minor protagonist—a Communist 
racked by guilt feelings: 


I want to find water to wash my hands in. Does it make sense to talk about 
love under such circumstances? ... How can we reconcile pure feelings with 
dirty hands? That’s a problem. Not the only one. Today Hamlet with his 
“To be or not to be” would be just good enough to serve as errand boy for 
a smali-town Party secretary.'* 


The feeling of disgust with the corruption of the times is expressed 
even more concisely and incisively by another protagonist: “This is the 
twentieth century...: Isolde lives in a brothel, and Tristan gets drunk 
with the pimps at the corner bar.”’® 

An aversion to a typically Polish syndrome comes across in the fol- 
lowing dialogue: 


... Have you ever thought about what Poland looks like?... He pointed to 
the drunks. A fellow like that one over there, in a cheap tennis outfit. Slightly 
drunk. In some enormous waiting room. Without a time table. To make a 
picture completer, he might be holding a copy of King Spirit {a mystic work 
by the romantic poet, Juliusz Slowacki} in his left hand. A bottle in his right, 
for balance. ..1® 


In October 1958 Htasko decided to defect. He first applied for a pro- 
longation of his passport at the Polish Diplomatic Mission in West Ber- 
lin, but was told that this could be done only after he returned to War- 


14 The Eighth Day of the Week, p. 82. 
15 [bid., p. 33. 
16 Ibid., p. 106. 
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saw. He had a good reason to suspect a trap, since his books and films 
were banned in Poland and attacks in the Soviet press were mounting 
in vehemence. 

Shortly after his defection, Htasko went to Israel where he lived until 
i960. At present he lives in Munich with his wife, the well-known 
actress, Sonia Ziemann, who played the feminine lead in his The Eighth 
Day of the Week. Htasko is now working on a new book which is based 
on Israeli themes. It is reported that Israel made a profound impression 
upon him. Htasko also has been engaged in adapting his novels for 
West German television. Recently the televised version of his The 
Graveyard enjoyed great success.’* : 

Htasko’s case is extremely interesting, since it concerns a writer who 
decided to defect at a time when literary freedom, while not expanding, 
was still considerable. Htasko has made a fateful decision by choosing 
to stay in the West, where he is free to write and publish as he wishes. 
Whether he will be able to take full advantage of this opportunity is 
still an open question. So far Htatsko has been able to continue his 
writing career. It is significant, however, that a major portion of his 
recent efforts consists, of re-workings of his old novels. The yet un- 
published novel on Israel may indicate more clearly whether or not 
Hitasko has been able to maintain the high artistic level of his previous 
works after cutting himself off from the living sources of his craft, 
namely, the literary raw material of the streets of Warsaw and from the 
common speech of the city’s lower classes. 

Htasko, at least, has been able to adjust to his life as an exile and 
has resumed his writing activity. His case, however, involves more than 
the personal fate of one talented human being. It is, in a way, an omin- 
ous reminder that the splendid cultural and literary flowering that has 
taken place in Poland since 1956 has dangerous limitations and that 
other writers may, in the future, also be forced into silence or exile. 
For it is clear that the Gomutka régime, while not wishing to make a 
martyr of Htasko, at first did everything possible to stop the publica- 
tion of his works and then took no steps to reach a compromise with the 
young writer and insure his return to Poland. 


17 For the information covering Hiasko’s most recent activities, I am indebted to 
Mr. Jerzy Giedroyé, editor of the Paris Kultura. 
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DAVID J. WELSH 


KRASICKI’S SATIRES AND THE “ART OF FICTION” 


Verse satire, with its classical models (Horace, Juvenal and Persius 
in particular), its moralizing and didactic purpose and its entertainment 
value, was widely practiced in the 18th century by poets ranging from 
Pope to Sumarokov. The leading exponent of the form in Poland was 
Ignacy Krasicki (1735-1801), Bishop of Warmia,’ who produced a large 
body of other work including fables, mock-heroic poems, essays and 
didactic fiction—all favorite genres of 18th century “classicism.” He 
published two sets of Satires, of which the first, consisting of twelve 
satires and a dedicatory epistle to King Stanislaus Augustus Poniatow- 
ski, appeared in Warsaw in 1779. 

Like his predecessors and contemporaries, Ignacy Krasicki in his two 
sets of Satires (1779, 1784) used “miniature dramas, debates, vignettes 
and apostrophes” to contribute to his satirical purpose. In addition to 
these formal elements, Krasicki also made use of a variety of styles, which 
have been considered by Hopensztand, Borowy, Kleiner and others.* 
However, these were not the only methods Krasicki used in his satires: 
in at least three of the better-known, he employed certain technical de- 
vices which help distinguish them from other examples of the form. 
The satires concerned are no. IV Marnotrawstwo (Extravagance), no. VI 
Pijanstwo (Drunkenness) and no. VIII Zona modna (The Fashionable 
Wife)—precisely the satires which Kleiner (and Chrzanowski earlier) 
selected as particularly effective both artistically and as satire. The 

1 Paul Cazin, Le Prince-évéque de Warmie, Paris, 1940, is still the standard book 
on Krasicki in a West-European language. 

2 Robert C. Elliott, The Power of Satire, Princeton, N. J., 1960. 

3 Dawid Hopensztand, “Satyry Krasickiego” (Krasicki’s Satires), Stylistyka teore- 
tyczna w Polsce (Theoretical Stylistics in Poland), Warsaw, 1946, pp. 358-95; Waclaw 
Borowy, O poezji polskiej w wieku XVIII (On Polish Poetry of the 18th Century), 
Cracow, 1948; Juliusz Kleiner, “Pierwszy cykl Satyr Krasickiego” (The First Cycle of 
Krasicki’s Satires), Pamigtnik Literacki (Literary Review), Vol. XLIV, No. 3-4, 1953, 
pp 73-115; Juliusz Kleiner, “Drugi cykl Satyr Krasickiego” (The Second Cycle of 
Krasicki’s Satires), Zeszyty naukowe U.J. (Research Papers of the Jagellonian Univer- 
sity), Cracow, No. 5, 1955, pp. 7-30; Ignacy Chrzanowski, Historja literatury niepod- 
legtej Polski (History of the Literature of Independent Poland), 5th ed., Warsaw, 


1922; Jézef Tretiak, “O Satyrach Krasickiego” (On Krasicki’s Satires), Szkice litera- 
ckie, ser. I (Literary Essays, First Series), Cracow, 1896. 
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variety of formal means and styles contributes much to this effectiveness, 
but in part the effect is also dependent upon three devices appertaining 
to the “art of fiction” as discussed a century later by Henry James, Percy 
Lubbock, E.M. Forster and others. These devices are now commonplaces 
cf novel-writing, and no self-respecting novelist can go very far without 
them: they are concerned with the functional use of time in narrative, 
the employment of incident as a means of revealing character, and the 
manipulation of the “point of view,” from which an incident or entire 
narrative is presented. These devices all have as their primary purpose 
the creating of character in fiction. In his satires, Krasicki too was con- 
cerned with the presentation of character, though his primary purpose 
was satirical and therefore somewhat different. Instead of showing 
human characters per se, his aim was to show them ruled by the vice 
or fault he wanted to satirize. Despite this difference in purpose, how- 
ever, the effect produced was similar. The characters in the three satires 
to be considered here are credible, interesting and above all “human,” and 
the fictional devices contribute much to making them so. 


Satire no. IV “Extravagance” is constructed round the dialogue form, 
of which Horace: Sermones I, 9 (“The Bore”) is the classical example. 
“Extravagance” differs from the other two satires to be examined below 
in that neither narrator nor interlocutor takes part in the incidents de- 
scribed, but they are merely voices discussing the characters Wojciech 
and Konstanty, both of whom are ruled by “extravagance.” In this 
satire, as Kleiner* has shown, Krasicki provides the “entire biography” 
of these two characters; but the biographies are presented from the 
viewpoint of a narrator and interlocutor both equally indifferent to and 
distant from the two characters. Furthermore, the biographies are not 
given as simple “récit” or glance backwards. Instead, Krasicki introduces 
the time element and makes it a structural part of the narrative by in- 
sisting throughout on the inter-relation between past and present time 
in the “biographies.” Wojciech’s past is compared with his present, and 
Krasicki achieves this by his use and placing of temporal adverbs: “Did 
you know Wojciech previously?” “Who didn’t? He who now...”, “for- 
merly in his carriage...”, “those who earlier had avoided him...”, 


4 Juliusz Kleiner, O Krasickim i o Fredrze (On Krasicki and Fredro), Wroclaw, 
1956. 
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“those carefree days did not last long.” This use of contrast between 
past and present time lends additional force to the contrast between 
Wojciech’s past wealth and present poverty, the contrasts in turn ad- 
ding force to the satire. In addition, the character of Wojciech, briefly 
sketched though it is, gains in dimension by being thus presented in 
perspective. 

The second and longer section of the satire (lines 25-124) treats the 
second character, Konstanty, in a similiar though more elaborate manner. 
Here, the contrasts in time used in presenting the biography of Woj- 
ciech are skilfully varied. The first section shows Konstanty against the 
background of his own past and that of his family (the walls of his house 
hung with family portraits, old furniture, faithful servants, cellars filled 
with wines by his grandfather and ancestors). Having set Konstanty 
against this background, Krasicki’s narrative then shows him within the 
framework of a typical day (lines 71-102), where again the time factor 
is made clear:“as soon as day breaks...”, “the clock plays a tune every 
fifteen minutes and a minuet every hour,” and time continues to “fly 
past” as Konstanty squanders his inheritance and the climax approaches. 
At this point the tempo of the narration itself begins to increase, events 
follow each other with increasing rapidity: he travels abroad, is cheated 
and robbed, loses his fortune and returns to Warsaw “a polite dandy 
and fashionable pauper” in time for the narrator to deliver his moral 
and point the satire. 

The use of time as a structural element in this satire is connected with 
the subject “extravagance,” i.e., a human failing with a long-term effect 
on the characters of Wojciech and Konstanty. Its influence could not 
have been illustrated with such effect in the “portrait gallery” type of 
satire. Time itself was necessary for extravagance to show its fatal work- 
ings. Yet while “time” is a component part of the subject itself, Kra- 
sicki also used it functionally, within the narrative. Just as Sterne mani- 
pulated fictional time to gain certain effects in his fiction, so Krasicki 
used it for a satirical purpose, rather than mere decoration. 


II 


Satire no. VI “Drunkenness” differs from the other satires in that 
the narrator himself is the object of Krasicki’s satire, while his narrative 
is so constructed that he reveals his own character by what he says and 
by what he describes himself as doing. Even before the drunkard be- 
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gins his narrative, Krasicki provides us with an introductory side-light 
upon him in the opening passage of dialogue with the interlocutor, whose 
questions are phrased to illustrate the drunkard’s character. So linel, 
starting with the interlocutor’s “Where have you been?” obtains the 
drunkard’s irrelevant answer “I can scarcely walk,” presenting him di- 
rectly as preoccupied with his own physical condition and adding to 
this in lines 2-3 “You know I never overdo things, but my head really is 
aching too painfully...” This brief introductory section of dialogue, 
while setting the scene for what follows, is also used to present the char- 
acter of the central figure. 

The drunkard’s narrative, which constitutes two-thirds of the total of 
the satire, is a monologue set within the framework of the interlocutor- 
narrator dialogue. It describes three separate incidents, all related and 
continuous in time: celebrating the birthday of the drunkard’s wife “the 
day before yesterday” and which lasted “until dawn,” then the drunkard’s 
awakening “at noon” with a headache for which he seeks various re- 
medies, and the final incident, which recounts the arrival “yesterday” of 
two companions from the previous day’s debauch, leading to more drink- 
ing and the climax. The final incident “yesterday” is treated at greater 
length than the two preceding, and is presented as a dramatized scene 
with dialogue: “King John was victorious!” “Not so!” “Do you hear 
that, sirrah?” “Sirrah, indeed? I'll teach you sense...” during which the 
other guest bursts into tears, and the scene ends when the drunkard is 
hit on the head by a bottle wielded by one of his companions and he re- 
members no more. 

By this time, the drunkard has revealed a great deal of his own char- 
acter and vice—both directly through his narrative and indirectly 
through his own attitude towards it (“Perdition take disgusting drunken- 
ness! What's the good of it? Only sickness, quarrels and brutality... 
nausea, bruises and sticking-plaster”) and Krasicki has almost made his 
satirical point. Almost, but not quite: for in this satire Krasicki delays 
till the last line the final touch to his presentation of the main character. 
In the meantime, the interlocutor reappears and comments in a series of 
moralizing aphorisms on the narrative. At last the drunkard interrupts 
this sermonizing (in the last line) with an abrupt “Goodbye!” When 
the interlocutor asks “Where are you off to?” the drunkard’s “To have 
a vodka” both turns the tables on the moralizing of the interlocutor 
and adds the final touch to his own portrait, revealing himself as total- 
ly indifferent to the teetotal preaching he has been subjected to by the 
other. And this attitude accords with what we already know of him. 

Here, by making the narrator give an account of his own vice, thereby 
illustrating his own character, Krasicki avoids using the ominscient au- 
thor who haunts eighteenth century fiction, including his own. He was 
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to use this method for attaining directness of effort in his Bajki i przypo- 
wiesci (Fables and Parables), though on a much smaller scale. But this 
extended use of a narrator to present his own characer through dialogue, 
incident and point of view is yet another indication of the technical skill 
Krasicki used in the satires, and which helps distinguish them from other 
examples of the form. 


Ill 


Besides being the longest of Krasicki’s satires, no. VIII “The Fashion- 
able Wife” is also the most complex in structure, combining the time 
element, the use of dramatized scenes to illustrate and reveal character 
as well as the use of his narrator to present not merely two unrelated 
characters (Wojciech and Konstanty) nor the narrator himself, but the 
central figure of the satire, the “fashionable wife” herself, as seen through 
the eyes of the narrator, her husband. 

This satire opens with the customary exposition in the form of a dia- 
logue between interlocutor and narrator, and—as in “Drunkenness’— 
these lines are used to provide a preliminary character sketch of the 
husband-narrator, Piotr. From the “coldness” with which Piotr thanks 
the interlocutor for the latter’s compliments on his marriage, it is clear 
even before he starts his narrative about the fashionable woman he mar- 
ried that he is disappointed and already regretting the marriage. Thus 
we are prepared in advance for his account of the wife to be colored 
with his own feelings towards her. This emotional coloring adds to the 
complexity of her portrayal. At the same time, despite his present disap- 
pointment, Piotr is nevertheless fair enough even at this stage to admit 
that the lady had had “beauty, civility and intelligence” when he mar- 
ried her, even though she was “Town-bred.” He admits that before mar- 
riage he had regarded her as “mysterious” and “intriguing,” and had 
been foolish enough to be taken in by characteristics very soon to be 
revealed in a different light. 

As soon as Piotr begins his account of his marriage to the “fashion- 
able lady” (who is never given a name), she becomes the central figure, 
while Piotr—as befits his bashful nature—fades into the background 
of the narrative just as he does in his personal relations with her. When 
she derides his old-fashioned term of endearment (“dear heart”) he 
“falls silent” and he merely “sighs’ when she treats “our re- 
verend Father” with fashionable insolence. All the incidents Piotr des- 
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cribes are centred round her for the remainder of the satire (some 120 
lines), and she is presented as revealing her character by what she says } 
and does—being by turn scornful, demanding, selfish, pretentious, ex- 
travagant and silly. She is provided with various items of property, all 


selected with a view to illustrating her character still more precisely: [ 
these include piles of parcels, hat-boxes, trunks, a tame canary, a pet cat J 
and the like. As Piotr and she drive to his country house after their mar- ‘a 
riage, he reports her conversation directly, and shows her requiring him ‘ 
to engage new servants, alter the domestic arrangements, acquire new | 4 
furniture and lay out a fashionable garden. Here too her demands are ‘a 
calculated to provide further insight into her “fashionable” character: L 

a 


she wants a garden with “clumps of cypresses, little streams, a kiosk here |. 
and a mosque there, a hermit’s grotto and a temple dedicated to Diana,” | 
where she can “meditate upon the misfortunes of Pamela and Heloise.” } 

Almost two-thirds of the satire is devoted to this presentation of her | 
character against its fashionable background. Presently, however, there 
is a change of tempo in Piotr’s narrative and “within a week, three mes- 
sengers were sent to Warsaw,” while “within two weeks,’ the house is 
unrecognizable, full of mahogany, gilt, porcelain, marble and mit- 
rors “and I, wretched man, sit in a corner and mourn.” The climax is 
brought about directly by the wife’s fashionable ways, and occurs dur- 
ing one of her receptions, when a firework sets light to a barn. Although 
Piotr endeavors “in tears” to extinguish it, his wife continues to behave 
in character, reminding him in a “lordly way” that she had, after all, 
brought him “four villages as dowry.” Thus the catastrophe is used to 
illustrate the characters of both protagonists while it is presented from 
the viewpoint of one of them. There is no direct moralizing, but the nar- 
rator’s own comment is used to point the satire as he concludes “It’s my 
own fault—no use, as they say, crying over spilt milk.” 

This oblique method of narration enables Krasicki to avoid direct 
description altogether. Neither of his protagonists are described, but 
instead both are presented by their reactions to given situations. Even 
the inventory of the wife’s belongings, the furniture, interior decora- 
tions and minor characters (her relations, servants, the priest) are shown 
through the eyes of the husband-narrator. His attitude to her “fashion- 
able” ways, ranging from awe and admiration to contempt, is subtly im- 
plied throughout by the way he reacts to his wife, and indirectly presents 
us with his own character. This skilful avoidance of “direct” descrip- 
tion reveals Krasicki’s instinct for dramatizing his narrative, and this in- 
stinct is again apparent in his manner of making as little as possible of 
the passages linking the incidents which, more often than not, he omits. 


~ 
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IV 


Krasicki’s skill in handling these technical devices lends support to 
the claim that it was “satire in its mature form (which)... fulfilled the 
role of the novel in 18th century Poland.”® In his satires, Krasicki was 
able to dramatize his characters through incident, use of time and by 
manipulation of the “point of view.” In his fiction, on the other hand, 
nothing was dramatized, everything was narrated because in Doswiad- 
c2ynski and Podstoli he was not concerned with character for its own 
sake, but with expounding ideas. Had he been sufficiently interested in 
Doswiadczynski or Podstoli to present them primarily in terms of char- 
acter, the course of Polish fiction might well have developed differently. 


5 Zbigniew Golinski, ed., Satyry i listy Ignacego Krasickiego: wybdér (Satires and 
Letters of Ignacy Krasicki, a Selection), Wroclaw, 1954. 
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ASTRIK L. GABRIEL 


THE CONVERSION OF HUNGARY TO CHRISTIANITY 


To Dean Pierre Andrieu-Guitrancourt 
with grateful remembrance 


The conversion of the Hungarians to Christianity was influenced by 
three circumstances: the geographical and political circumstances of 
their westward migration from their original country to the Carpathian 
basin; secondly, their raids or invasions against Byzantium and the 
Christian countries of Western Europe;’ thirdly, the Christian mis- 
sionaries, who, voluntarily and by invitation, went among them to teach 
and strengthen the Faith among the newly settled Hungarians. 


The Magyars started their southward migration from the Ural Moun- 
tains before the end of the fifth century. This Finno-Ugric race took 
the “express-way” of the migrating peoples while mingling with Turko- 
Bulgar tribes. The people with whom the Hungarians left their original 
home were the ONUGORS, whence came the present name of “Hungar- 
ian,” applied to the Magyar population, probably by way of Old Slavic.” 

From the fifth to the ninth centuries the Hungarians lived in the 
Caucasian region, east of the sea of Azov around the strait of Kerch, 
between the Don and Kuban Rivers, in the neighborhood of the land 
of the Alans and Byzantium. 

1G. Fasoli, “Points de vue sur les incursions hongroises en Europe au X¢ siécle,” 


Cahiers de Civilisation Médiévale, No. 2, 1959, pp. 20-35. 
2D.G. Kosary, A History of Hungary, Cleveland—New York. 1941, p. 9. 





In commemoration of the approaching Millennium of the Christianization 
of Poland the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences is organizing a series of 
Academic Conferences at various institutions of higher education. The 
paper published here was read at the first of these conferences held om 
November 14, 1959 at Fordham University. It is hoped that gradually all the 


papers will appear in print and will eventually be collected in = form. 
Editor 
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Around 830 the Hungarians moved to Lebedia, a territory between 
the Don and Dnieper Rivers. In 889, under the pressure of new migratory 
tribes, the Petchenegs, they were forced towards the lowlands between the 
Dnieper and the Dniester; this area they named Evzelkéz, “plain lying 
between rivers.” But they knew very well that they had reached the 
“cemetery” of nomad migrations, within range of the conflict between 
the Byzantine Empire and the Eastern peoples, and they were surrounded 
by more or less consolidated political powers. 

The Hungarians, then, were forced to unite under one leader. They 
elected Arpad, of the Magyeri tribe, as their prince and duke. To him 
was entrusted the leading of the Magyars from this defenseless territory 
into the Carpathian basin, there to occupy with seven tribes and 108 
‘clans the fertile lands surrounded by the Carpathian Mountains. The 
majority of the Magyars entered through the Verecke Pass in 896. The 
territory was not unknown to them, as they had been previously invited 
thither in 892 by the Frankish Emperor Arnulf to help him against 
the growing new Moravian Empire.* <tilins 

As ruler of the tribes, Arpad was given the most protected central 
territory, the land around the present capital of Hungary, Budapest. 
West of the Danube the tribes found two Slav principalities, one under 
Prince Pribina, whose seat was at Moseburg near the southern tip of 
Lake Balaton, and the other Moravia, the land of Svatopluk. The main 
body of the army met with resistance from the Bulgars, but Arpad 
crushed them on the plains of Alpar. After the death of the Magyars’ 
ally, the Frankish ruler Arnulf, the Magyars took advantage of the 

rivarly in Svatopluk’s land and occupied the territory lying north of the 
Danube and east of the Morava River and the Lesser Carpathian Moun- 
tains. 
There is little information from the sixth century concerning the ef- 
forts of the Byzantine Church to convert the Huns. Allied with the 
Huns was a prince called by the sources MUAGERIS, which might 
| easily be a Mayar name; therefore the Magyars might have been ap- 
proached by missionaries while living next to the Huns. Later two Hun- 
garian dignitaries were among the first to embrace Eastern Christianity; 
they were the Hungarian warlords Bulcsu and Gyula, who were baptized 
in Constantinople around 950. Gyula took along with him a Greek 
monk by the name of Hierothos, who later (before 956) became bishop 
of Turkia with jurisdiction over Hungarian territory. 
The first missionaries to approach the Hungarians during their union 











3B. Héman, Geschichte des ungarischen Mittelalters: Band I, Von den dltesten 
Zeiten bis zum Ende des XII. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1940, pp. 102-106. 
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with the ONUGOR were Eastern Christians united with Rome.* Priests | _— 
from an unnamed Byzantine bishopric met with the Hungarians in the | pa 
Meotis and Kuban regions during the eighth century. | 9 
It is probable that the Hungarians met St. Cyril in 861 around the city - 
of Kherson in the Crimean peninsula. Twenty years later, in 884, St. | t 
Methodius met a Hungarian duke in the Danube region. The latter re- Th 
ceived the saint with due respect, listened to his teaching, showered him 
with gifts, and, bidding him farewell, recommended himself to the saint’s a 
5 
prayers. re 
thi 
pa 
II en 
to 
The Hungarian forces conducted dreaded raids deep into western ter- | ce 
ritories of Europe: into Italy, Lorraine, Germany, Burgundy, and France, th 
as far as the Pyrenees. These raids, too, brought them in contact with tk 
proselytizing Christian priests. Between 899 and 955, the Hungarians a 
made thirty-eight raids deep into Western Europe,® usually at the invi- C 
tation of some political power, and hence as allies of Bavarian, Swabian, s 
or Lotharingian princes. We know that St. Wickbert, abbot of Gembloux, a 
preached the Gospel in 954 among Bulcsu’s warriors—eosque... ss 
transscripsit in novum nomen christianae militiae.” 2 
According to a Saint-Gall source, an otherwise unknown bishop Prun- I 
wart baptized a number of Hungarians along with their leaders. German : 
mediaeval chronicles certainly exaggerated the cruelties of the. Hun- f 
garian invaders; the latter spared the lives of Christian priests they met. 
( 


We do not know of a single priest made martyr by the Hungarians 
during these raids. The famous Heribald of the monastery of Saint-Gall 
is an excellent illustration of the invaders’ behaviour towards ecclesia- 
stical persons. Heribald did not flee with the convent to Wasserburg, 
a town on the northern coast of the Lake of Constance, but rather 
awaited the invaders. He found them jovial fighting men, fond of 
laughter and song—nunguam ego, credite mihi, hilariores in claustro 


4 Dvornik, The Making of Central and Eastern Europe, London, 1949, p. 150; 
G. Moravesik, Bizénc és a magyarség (Byzantium and the Hungarians), Tudomanyos 
ismeretterjeszt6é sorozat (Scientific Series for the Propagation of Knowledge), No 
3, Budapest, 1953, p. 35. 

5P. Vaczy, “Magyarorszag kereszténysége a honfoglalas koraban” (Hungarian t 
Christianity in the Time of the Conquest), Emlékkinyv Szent Istvan kiraly hala- 
linak kilencszdzadik évforduléjan (Memorial Volume on the Ninehundreth An- 
niversary of St. Stephen, King of Hungary), Budapest, 1938, Vol. I, p. 257. 

6G. Fasoli, op. cit., p. 24 

7 A.F. Gombos, Catalogus Fontium Historiae Hungaricae, Budapest, 1938, Vol. 
III, p. 2626, n° 5111; F. Dvornik, op. cét., p. 150. 
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nostro homines vidisse me memini (I don’t remember having ever seen 
more joyful people in the convent). We know that on some of the raids 
they had with them prisoner priests serving as interpreters—clericus 
autem linguae bene eorum sciolus® 

As soon as Emperor Otto the Great overpowered his vassals, with 
whom the Hungarians were allied, crushing defeat was not far away. 
The mortal blow, which ended Hungarian raids into the heart of West- 
ern Europe, was delivered near Augsburg on the Lechfeld in 955.° This 
defeat at Augsburg had a salutary effect. The peace-loving tribe of 
Arpad had not taken part in the raids; the only armies to do so were 
those of Bulcsu, the Patrician of the Byzantine Empire, and of Lél, the 
pagan. Arpad’s people had not been decimated, and became strong 
enough to force its will on the other tribes, to strengthen the peace, and 
to set up a modern state replacing the tribal association of dukes. 

When the Hungarians appeared in the Carpathian basin, a great per- 
centage of the local population there was already Christian. It is true 
that because of these invasions Moravian priests left the country and 
that the Bulgarian bishoprics were cut off from their faithful in the 
newly occupied territories. But the Hungarians did not extinguish the 
Christianity they found in the Carpathian basin. Patron saints (such as 
St. Demetrius and St. Irenaeus), to whom were dedicated churches built 
in the time of Pribina and Koczel, for instance in Sirmium (Mitrovica) 
and Moseburg (Zalavar), were incorporated into the new Hungarian 
nomenclature, as has been pointed out by C. Jirecek, in his Das christ- 
liche Element in der topographischen Nomenclatur. Today they are 
called Drdva-Szent-Demeter and Ezent-Erenye. In Moseburg, long 
before the Hungarian conquest, Theatmar, archbishop of Salzburg, con- 
secrated a church in honor of St. Hadrian. Curiosly enough the new 
convent built during the rule of Arpad at the same place, Zalavar, was 
dedicated to the same patron, St. Hadrian. In Nyitra, in Moravia, -a 
church in honor of St. Emmeram was built before 836. Two hundred 
years later, St. Maurus, hashop of Pécs, who was raised in Nyitra (tunc 
autem puer scholasticus),\* speaking of the burial place of the compan- 
ion of the Polish hermit Zoerardus, mentioned the basilica beati Em- 
merammi. martiris.” 

The Hungarians, therefore, received Christianity from Pannonian and 
Moravian Slavs, who followed the Latin rite. After the death of St. 

8 A.F. Gombos, Catalogus Fontium Historiae Hungaricae, Budapest, 1937, Vol. 
I, p. 451, n® 1032. 

9T. von Bogyay, Lechfeld, Ende und Anfang. Geschichtliche Hintergriinde, ide- 


eller Inhalt und Folgen der Ungarztige, Minchen, 1955, p. 54. 

10P, Vaczy op. cit., p. 257. 

11E. Szentpétery, ed., Scriptores rerum Hungaricarum tempore ducum regumque 
stirpis Arpadianae gestarum, Budapest, 1937, Vol. I, p. 357, line 19. 

12 [bid., p. 359, line 30. 
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Methodius, the priests of the Slavonic rite were expelled from Moravia, 
when Svatopluk’s territory entered into the sphere of interest of the 
German Church. In the light of recent research, the theory that the 
Sarava monks took refuge, after their expulsion in 1055, in a monas- 
tery of Slavonic rite in modern Slovakia, has lost its probability..* The 
only place to which they could have retired was a Russian monastery of 
the Greek rite in Visegrad, founded by Endre I, King of Hungary (1046- 
1060), to please his wife, the daughter of Vladimir I, prince of Kiev.™* 
The study of the earliest Hungarian liturgical books, as Professor Knie- 
wald of the University of Zagreb has clearly demonstrated, reveals no 
trace whatsoever of Slavonic liturgical influence. The earliest liturgical 
books reflect a northern French influence, with no trace of the feasts of 
Ss. Cyril and Methodius.’ 

The conversion of the Hungarians was greatly furthered by the re- 
ligious movement of Cluny, propagating as it did the ideal of Christian 
unity and general peace. The missionaries who came to Hungary were 
deeply inspired by this spirit of the Cluniac reform. If the Emperor was 
to realize his dream of a renovatio imperii, the conversion of his pagan 
neighbors was a conditio sine qua non. But the advantages gained by the 
defeat of the two powerful Hungarian tribes at the Lech were not ex- 
ploited because the Emperor was tied down in Italy. 

There was, however, every reason to expect a united attack against 
Hungary in a short time. Géza, son of Taksony, one of Arpad’s succes- 
sors, was aware of the menacing disaster threatened by the Emperor 
from the West and by Byzantium from the East. He was in the same 
situation as were the Polish Mieszko and the Russian Vladimir, im- 
mersed in the struggle between ancient tradition and new European 
ideas, between paganism and Christianity."® It is interesting to note 
that while the initial contact with Christianity did not come through 
the ruling tribes but through those experienced in foreign relations 
(e.g., the tribes of Bulcsu and Botond), yet the consolidation of all the 
tribes was entrusted to the new man, to Géza (970-997), Arpad’s great- 
gtandson. 

Géza’s conversion was greatly assisted by his wife, the beautiful Sarolta, 


13]. Kniezsa, A szlév apostolok és a tétok (The Apostles of the Slavs and the 
Slovaks), Budapest, 1942, pp. 11-13; F. Dvornik, op. cit., p. 247. 

14§. Kniezsa, “Die Slawenapostel und die Slowaken,” Archivum Europae Centro- 
Orientalis, Vol. VIII, 1942, p. 160. 

15K. Kniewald, A “Hahoti kédex” (Zagrabi MR 126. kézirat) jelentisége a 
magyarorszagi liturgia szempontjdbél (The Significance of the Hahoti MS (Zagreb, 
MR 126) in the History of the Hungarian Liturgy), Budapest, 1938, pp. 4, 13, 
19; P. Radé, “De originibus liturgiae Romanae in Hungaria seaculi XI’, Epbem- 
ig Liturgicae, Vol. 73, 1959, pp. 299-309; cf. opinion of F. Dvornik, op. cit., 
p. 247. 

16B. Hdéman, “King Stephen the Saint”, Archivum Europae Centro-Orientalis, 
Vol. IV, 1938, p. 20. 
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the White Lady, Beleknegini. She was the daughter of Gyula, the Hun- 
garian who had been baptized in Constantinople. The advice given 
by St. Paul—Sznctificetur vir infidelis per mulierem fidelem—was in- 
strumental in Géza’s acceptance of Christianity.’7 Sarolta was an en- 
ergetic woman, who, according to St. Adalbert, held the whole kingdom 
in her hand—totum regnum manu tenuit, virum et quae erant viri ipsa 
regebat.’* Her role was similiar to that of Dombréwka, wife of Mieszko 
(962-992). A Polish chronicler, in the Annales Kamenzenses, calls her 
a sister of Mieszko; Iste Mesco habuit sororem... quam Jesse rex Un- 
garie accepit uxorem.'® 


Ill 


Thanks to Sarolta’s influence, missionaries from Germany were al- 
lowed to preach Christianity in the kingdom. One of the early mission- 
aries was Wolfgang of Einsiedeln, former rector of the Trier cathedral 
and later bishop of Regensburg. Bruno, bishop of Werden, arrived at 
Géza’s court before 974.” In order to help him enter Hungary, Em- 
peror Otto I recommended him to Pilgrim, bishop of Passau: Ungrorum 
confinio honorifice, ac cautissime perducatur.™ 

The changes in Hungarian domestic politics were most carefully fol- 
lowed by Pilgrim, bishop of Passau. He saw in the conversion of his 
neighbors an excellent opportunity to obtain archiepiscopal jurisdiction 
over the bishoprics that would be erected in the newly converted Hun- 
gary. In 974, he wrote to Pope Benedict VII that “the Hungarians obed- 
iently put their heads into the yoke of the Lord,” that five thousand 
Hungarians had been baptized, and that even the subjugated people 
could practice their religion freely—ullo obstante timore offerunt eos 
{pueros suos} baptizare.”” He dreamed of exercising the role played by 
Magdeburg in the conversion of Poland. At the end of his letter, writing 
that the Lion and Ox eat together, he came out with his real aim, re- 
questing the pallivm and the metropolitan dignity from the Pope. 

During the years that followed this 974 letter, missionary activities 


17F, Dvornik, op. cit., p. 115; L. Csdka, “A magyarok es a kereszténység Géza 
fejedelem koraban” (Hungarians and Christianity in the Time of Duke Géza), 
Emlékkényv Szent Istvén..., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 276; G.H.Pertz, ed., Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, Hannoverae, 1841, Vol. IV. p. 810. 

18 M.G.H., SS., IV, p. 607. 

19 M.G.H., SS., XIX, p. 581; A.F. Gombos, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 145, n° 350. 

20 L. Cséka, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 277. 

21G. Fejér, Codex Diplomaticus Hungariae Ecclesiasticus ac Civilis, Vol. 1. Buda, 
1829, p. 257. 

22 [bid., p. 261. 
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slowed down considerably in Hungary. In 974, Henry II, Prince of Ba- 
varia, revolted against Emperor Otto II (973-983). The Hungarians 
naturally supported their old ally, the Bavarians, while Pilgrim sided 
with the Emperor—and so the good relations between Pilgrim and the 
Iiungarians, so necessary for successful conversion, were broken off. 

Géza, meanwhile, tried to strengthen and improve his position with 
neighboring powers. In 987 he married his daughter to Bolestaw Chro- 
bry, or the Valiant, son of Mieszko, King of Poland. His son Wajk, 
born in Esztergom around 969, was baptized by Pilgrim’s priests and 
was given the name of the patron saint of Passau, St. Stephen. Wajk 
was married to Gizella, daughter of Henry II, Prince of Bavaria. 

Despite these dynastic ties, Géza remained wary of the missionary 
activities of the German Church and of the possible claim it might make 
later on to jurisdiction over Hungarian ecclesiastical territory. Géza, 
therefore, most heartily welcomed the Czech St. Adalbert when he came 
to Hungary from Rome. After the massacre of all his relatives in Li- 
bice (995), St. Adalbert could not return to Prague, but devoted his life 
to the conversion of pagans living east of his diocese. 

The region north of the middle Danube was occupied at the begin- 
ning of the tenth century by Hungarian tribes. We cannot say that it 
was only St. Stephen who imposed Magyar domination on the territory 
between the middle Danube and the Tatras. Even if someone does not 
accept the testimony of Anonymus, the twelfth-century Hungarian 
chronicler, he would find the result of toponomical research on Nyitra- 
land settlements convincing. Here many localities bear the names of 
tenth-century conquest-making tribal chiefs: Nyik, Megyer, Kurt, Gyar- 
mat, Tarjan, Jen6, Kér, Keszi.?* Tribal captains’ names were never given 
to any locality in the later periods, but only during the early conquest, 
because the tribal unions were quickly dissolved after the occupation of 
the country. The evidence given by the place names is confirmed by 
archaeological discoveries. Hungarian tombs from the time of the 
conquest have been found in this region, around Galgécz and Erse- 
kujvar.2* They could not be tombs of transient Hungarians, because 
the latter burned their dead. Only pernament settlers used tombs. 
Furthermore, the diocese of Esztergom, established in 1001, comprised 
the regions of Nyitra and Pozsony. How could a king give away the re- 
venues of a territory that did not belong to his kingdom? 

Duke Géza, when making his choice between East and West, chose 
the West; between feudal allegiance and national independence he chose 
independence. But he also saw that the powerful pagan chieftains were 

237. Kniezsa, “Ungars Voélkerschaften im XI Jahrhundert”, Archivum Europae 
Centro-Orientalis, Vol. IV, 1938, p. 249. 


24E. Fiigedi, “Nyitra megye betelepiilése” (The Settling of Nyitra County), 
Szazadok (Centuries), Vol. 72, 1938, pp. 273-319, 448-509. 
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merely waiting for his death to dissolve the unity created by him as the 
head of the princely house of Arpad. Therefore, Géza made an import- 
ant innovation. He abolished the pagan ancestral rights of succession 
according to which the elder members of the family would take over 
the government after his death. His son, St. Stephen, was appointed ta 
rule after him. St. Adalbert was invited to instruct this young prince 
in the Faith and to advise him on his duties as a Christian monarch. 

St. Stephen was raised a Christian; his training united in a harmon- 
ious combination the old Hungarian tradition, European culture, and the 
Catholic religion. After he ascended to the princely throne, the heads 
of the pagan tribes tried to resist him. Koppany, of the house of Arpad, 
_ Claimed the right of succession, and, according to pagan custom, also the 
hand of Géza’s widow, Sarolta. But St. Stephen defeated him and ban- 
ished him with his sons.”° In his efforts to Christianize Hungary, St. 
Stephen was helped by three disciples of St. Adalbert, namely the Czech 
Radla, the Italian Anastasius, and the German or Burgundian Astrik. 

There has been heated controversy concerning the identity of these 
three important figures in the consolidation of Magyar Catholicism. 
Czech historians took the three for one person. Some Hungarian histor- 
ians believed in the identity of Radla and Anastasius.** Latest research 
has proved—at least I hope it has—that they were three distinct per- 
sons;”" if this is true, the chroniclers were not mistaken in distinguishing 
Radla from Anastasius and Anastasius from Astrik. 

Radla, of Slavic origin, was St. Adalbert’s companion in Magdeburg 
and a little older than the saint. They received their elementary educa- 
tion in Libice. After the terrible massacre of the Slavniks, the family 
of St. Adalbert, Radla fled to Hungary. St. Adalbert, who had come to 
Poland from Rome to meet his brother Sobiebor, or Gaudentius, in the 
court of Bolestaw Chrobry, wanted Radla to join him in Poland. Radla 
was, therefore, in Hungary as early as 996. St. Adalbert insisted that 
hc leave Hungary, even secretly if necessary, to join him—gwi te desi- 
derio concupiscit, Adalbertum tuum.> But Radla did not comply with 
his friend’s request. He found him too sublime, too high-minded (sub- 
lime ardua scandentem).”® Eight years later, the former clericus was 
already a monk. Between 1004 and 1008, Otto of Querfurt met him in 
Hungary and called him monachus... pulcher et bonus.*° 


25 B. Héman, op. cit., Archivum Europae Centro-Orientalis, Vol. IV, 1938, p. 24. 

26 J. Karacsonyi, “Kik voltak az elsé érsekek?” (Who Were the First Archbishops 
{of Hungary}?), Szézadok, Vol. XXVI, 1892, pp. 207-208. 

27 F. Galla, “Szent Istvan apostoli tevékenykedése és e téren ismertebb munkatarsai” 
(The Apostolic Activities of Saint Stephen and His Better Known Co-workers), 
Emlékkinyv Szent Istvdn..., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 317. 

28 M.G.H., SS., IV, p. 607. 

29 Ibid., p. 582. 

30 Ibid., p. 607. 
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Though Radla did not play such an important role in the conversion 
of Hungary as his two companions, it was probably he who invited Ana- 
stasius, the former companion of St. Adalbert. in Rome. When Anas- 
tasius arrived in Hungary, the monastery of Pannonhalma was not yet 
ready, the convent was not yet canonically organized. Therefore, when, 
he went to Italy to meet Otto III in 1001, he had to use his old title, 
that of the abbot of Brevnow, because there was no abbey of Pannon- 
halma. We cannot, therefore, conclude from his title, abbot of the 
Slavic province, that the most privileged abbey of Hungary, Pannon- 
halma, succeeded a monastery belonging to a Slavic province. When 
Pannonhalma was completed, Anastasius became its first abbot in 1001 
—consilio et consensu domini Anastasii abbatis de monasterio sancti 
Martini in monte supra Pannoniam sito.** 

The third companion of St. Adalbert, the hot-tempered Astrik, or 
Ascherik who wanted to leave him when still clericus, became, after the 
massacre of Libice, abbot of Miedzyrzecz, a locality identified only as 
Mestris locus, west of Gniezno in Poland.*? Certain Czech historians 
made Anastasius abbot of this Mestris locus,* but the text of the Passio 
Adalberti, to which they refer, clearly and distinctly mentions Astrik as 
the abbot.** 

After the martyrdom of St. Adalbert (April 23, 997), Astrik joined 
his former companions, Radla and Anastasius, in Hungary. He was as- 
signed to the newly erected monastery of Saints Mary and Benedict in 
the slopes of the Mecsek Mountain in Pécsvarad (east of Pécs), with 
the mission of Christianzing the southwestern part of Hungary.*® 

As a former companion of St. Adalbert in the monastery of Saints 
Alexius and Boniface, Astrik was familiar with Rome. This may have 
been the reason why he was chosen by St. Stephen in 1000 to go to Rome 
and obtain the royal crown and apostolic cross for his king from Syl- 
vester II, the former Gerbert of Aurillac.*® 

After Astrik’s successful visit to Rome and after the organization of 
the diocese of Quingueecclesiae," St. Stephen appointed him missionary 
archbishop of Hungary, in order to increase his jurisdiction over the 
southern territories. He resided at Kalocsa, a locality equally distant 


31L, Erdélyi, ed., A Pannonhalmi Foapdtsdg torténete (History of the Archabbey 
of Pannonhalma), Budapest, 1902, Vol. I. p. 589. 

32 L. Csdéka, op. cit., p. 289. 

33 F. Dvornik, op. cit., p. 160. 

34 M.G.H., SS., XV, p. 706: “In Poloniam regioném cursum direxit, et ad Mestris 
locum divertens, coenobium ibi construxit... Aschricumque abbatem eos ad regendum 
constituit.” 

35 Acta Sanctorum, ed. 1866, Vol. XIII, pp. 176-207. 

36 F. Galla, op. cit., p. 317; J. Leflon, Gerbert, Humanisme et Chrétienté au Xe 
siécle, Abbaye S. Wandrille, 1946, p. 351; J. Déer, “Die Entstehung des ungarischen 
KG6nigtums”, Archivum Europae Centro-Orientalis, Vol. VII, 1942, p.133. 
37D. Dercsényi, F. Pogany, Pécs (Fiinfkirchen), Budapest, 1956, p. 21. 
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from his former abbey, the royal court, and his bishops in Trdmsdanubia. 
In his capacity as archbishop of Hungary (Aschericus Ungarorum archie- 
piscopus), he attended the consecration of the Cathedral of Hamberg 
in 1010 and consecrated the altar in honor of Ss. Hilary, Remigius and 
Vedastus.** All these saints are found in most of the oldest Hungarian 
liturgical books. After Astriks’s elevation to the archiepiscopate, Razin 
of the archbishopric of Gniezno succeeded him as abbot of Pécsvarad. 
Astrik was probably of German or Burgundian descent.*® We do not 
know in what circumstances the first bishop of Pécs (Quinqueecclesien- 
sis) the French Bonipert, was invited to Hungary. 

Among other missionaries who came to Hungary in the time of St. 
Stephen was the Saxon Bruno, under his religious name Boniface. He 
came to visit Radla in order to collect materials for his Vita Adalberti.° 
In Hungary Bruno worked as a missionary among the so-called Black 
Hungarians in the region between the Tisza and the KGrés. Lack of 
interpreters hindered the success of his mission. Later on, with the 
help of his Polish friends, he went to Prussia where he suffered martyr- 
dom. 

From Italy came St. Gerard of Venice. St. Stephen quickly recognized 
his supernatural endowments, his zealous attitude, and his vigorous con- 
victions. He became the first bishop of Csanad, and was entrusted with 
the Christianization of southeast Hungary.** 

Two Polish hermits, Zoeard and Benedict, worked in the northern 
part of Hungary around Nyitra. Zoeard, whose name is the distorted 
Hungarian version of the Polish Swierad, came from the Benedictine 
hermitage of Opatowicze, near the River Dunajec around Tropie. Ac- 
cording to Polish tradition, the canons of the Nyitra chapter in Hungary 
remained ever grateful to the native town of the Polish hermit. The 
Hungarian chapter provided the church of Tropie with eight barrels of 
good Hungarian wine each year.*” 

St. Stephen, inspired by the spirit of the ecclesiastical universalism 
of Sylvester II, made the Hungarian Church independent of the imperial 
Church.** When he appealed to Rome to recognize his kingship, he 
was probably following the example of Mieszko, who had sent a similar 


38 M.G.H., SS., XVII, pp. 635-36. 

39 Professor Alexander Eckhart in Budapest thinks that the name “Astrik” is of 
Burgundian origin, but a Polish historian, Alfons Parczewski, believes that his name 
indicates that he may have been an Irishman from the monastery of Regensburg. 
Aister, Aistrech meant “Pilgrim”, peregrinus, in Old Gaelic! 

40 F. Galla, op. cit., p. 320. 

41 AF. Gombos, op. cit., pp. 2419-2434, n° 4985. 

42 A. Divéky, ‘“Magyar-lengyel egyhazi kapcsolatok Szent Istvan koraban” (Hungar- 
ian-Polish Ecclesiastical Relations at the Time of St. Stephen), Emlékkényv Szent 
Istudn..., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 474; cf. E. Szentpétery, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 349-361. 

43 F. Dvornik, op. cit., p. 146; B. Héman, op. cit., Archivum Europae Centro- 
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mission to Rome ten years earlier. Non-Hungarian historians think 
that St. Stephen’s offering of his kingdom to the Pope was cessio, 
similar to the donatio of Mieszko. 

The building of the Cathedral church of Esztergom** was started 
after St. Stephen’s coronation. It was dedicated to the honor of the Bles- 
sed Virgin and to the recently martyred St. Adalbert, whose office was 
celebrated in Hungarian churches: 


Ave presul et beate 

Dei martir Adalberte; 
Confer opem petentibus 

tuis sanctis precibus.*® 


The Cathedral of Esztergom became the seat of Anastasius, abbot of 
Pannonhalma, the firist archbishop (Strigoniensis). St. Stephen original- 
ly planned twelve dioceses, but he was able to create only ten: four in 
Pannonia (Strigoniensis, Quinqueecclesiensis, Vesprimiensis, and Jaurien- 
sis), four in the central region (Colociensis, Vaciensis, Agriensis and 
Csanadiensis), and two missionary bishoprics in the eastern part of the 
country. 

The earliest hymns in honor of St. Stephen did not fail to mention 
that he put learned, literary bishops at the head of the new dioceses: 


Ad docendum hic prelatos 
viros ponit literatos.*® 


The first bishop of Pécs, Bonipert, kept in close contact with the learn- 
ed scholars at the Cathedral school of Chartres.** It was in Hungary that 
the Italian Gerard wrote his Deliberatio supra bymnum trium puerorum, 
a jewel of eleventh-century theological literature. An eleventh-century 
copy is preserved today in the Staatsbibliothek of Munich.** 

St. Stephen tried to realize the Augustinian ideal of the just, pious, 
and peace-loving king (rex justus, pius et pacificus). Of his own free 
will he obeyed the laws of the Church. His missionary priests were the 
apostles of the tenth-century renaissance inspired by the universal spiri- 
tuality of the reform of Cluny. Throughout the centuries which have 
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elapsed since his day, he has been the patron of the Hungarian nation; 
his feast is celebrated on the day of his Elevatio, the 20th of August: 


Per hunc Christus predicatur, 
turba credens baptizatur, 
Fides Christi dilatatur 

in tota Pannonia.*® 


In times of hardship, during the Tartar invasion, during the Moslem- 
Turk occupation, Hungarians comforted their aggrieved hearts with old 
hymns in honor of the first Christian king of their country: 


Ah where are you, resplendent star of Hungarians? 

Ah where are you, King Stephen? For you Hungarians long... 
In remembrance of you their tears overflow, 

Their sad meadows are bedewed with sorrow. 


49 J.K. Danké, op. cit., p. 212. 
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STANISLAUS CARDINAL HOSIUS: 
PRESENT STATE OF RESEARCH—RESULTS 
AND POSTULATES 


Stanislaus Cardinal Hosius (1504-1579) represents one of the most 
eminent figures in the history of Poland. The sanctity of his life was 
such that it placed him in the ranks of those considered worthy of 
elevation to the altar. He was a man who played a leading role not 
only in his homeland but also abroad. As evidence of his prestige, we 
have the fact that Pope Pius IV appointed him as his Legate to the 
Council of Trent. It was the Reformation that gave Hosius the opportu- 
nity to use his extraordinary talents in such a brilliant fashion. The 
Reformation movement, basically propagating religious reform, was 
reaching into all the countries on the continent. 

The direct and outward cause for its outbreak is generally recognized 
as having been Luther’s denunciation of the concession of indulgences 
as then proclaimed by Pope Leo X. This public denunciation was offi- 
cially made on the eve of All Saints’ Day, October 31, 1517, through 
the posting by Luther of his ninety-five protesting theses to the doors 
of the castle church in Wittenberg. Luther’s protest fell on favorable 
ground, sparking a religious conflagration whose repercussions, polit- 
ical, cultural as well as religious, were to alter profoundly the phys- 
iognomy of Europe. The religious conditions which prevailed at that 
time supplied a favorable climate for the Reformation. The laicization 
of the clergy on every hierarchic rung, the undermining of the Holy 
See’s authority by the Captivity of Avignon, the scornful deriding of the 
dogma by the promoters of humanism, — all furthered the propagation 
of new concepts. Added to the religious circumstances, there was the 
anomalous social structure. The overburdened peasants were awaiting 
an opportunity to throw off their heavy yoke. The bourgeoisie, growing 
in importance, grasped at every change to assert their independence. 
The discovery of gunpowder helped to increase rowdyism. This general 
disorder at all levels was accompanied by a political struggle emanat- 
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ing from a decline in the Emperor’s authority and from the conflict- 
ing claims and counter-claims among the rulers of the various states 
and new principalities springing up as a result of expedient marriages. 

Falling on thus conditioned ground, the reform demands set forth 
by Luther were seized en masse. The chief leaders of this movement — 
a theological one in its doctrinal aspects—were to be, besides Martin 
Luther himself, Philip Melanchthon, John Calvin, Ulrich Zwingli and 
King Henry VIII. With regard to theological controversies, the move- 
ment comprised two main phases: first, the controversies over jus- 
tification in which the chief protagonists were precisely those lead- 
ing founders of the Reformation; and second, the controversies over 
the Sacraments. In this second phase, one of the chief protagonists was 
to be Poland’s own John Laski. 

In Poland the Reformation began to spread in earnest when it had 
passed into the second phase of the controversies in the West, i.e., 
controversies over the Sacraments; then, it flourished in the guise of 
sects of diversified theological hues. In Poland the ranking figures of the 
Reformation movement were John Seclucian, Stanislaus Lutomnirski, 
Andrew Prazmowski, Stanislaus Orzechowski, Francesco Stancaro, Fran- 
cesco Lismanini. But of those, two were to achieve special prominence 
at treologians: Andrew Frycz Modrzewski and John Laski. 

Those were the times and that was the terrain, as outlined in the 
most general terms, upon which developed the broad and tireless activ- 
ity of Hosius, both at home and abroad. Through his writings, his 
sermons and his organizational work, in conjunction with his work as 
Papal Legate at the Council of Trent, Hosius upheld the veracigy of 
the teachings of the Catholic Church; likewise, he upheld the justice 
of her political and social laws. And by the example of his own unblem- 
ished life, he supported in deed that which he was upholding in words. 

However, proper evaluation of Hosius, most particularly of the true 
value of his writings, still poses a serious problem. The present survey 
aims to underscore the nature of this problem and, consequently, show 
the proper line of research that its solution calls for. Since the bulk of 
Hosius’ literary output consists of theological writings, it is werecang, 4 to 
that aspect of his activity that we must primarily address ourselves. "This 
particular activity, its import, its scope, and even its eventual present- 
day relevance will become clearer to us if we examine first the activity 
of Hosius taken as a whole, then his literary works and, lastly, the 
appraisals and studies done on those works by experts. And we cannot 
overlook, either, such studies as may relate to Hosius’ principal aritag- 
onists, especially Laski and Modrzewski. This mode of presentation 
will stress the validity of the desiderata regarding further studies and 
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their suggested orientation, in order to evaluate properly the writing 
activity of Hosius, centered for the most part on theological matters. 


Hosius war born in Cracow on May 5, 1504. Having completed his 
studies at the Jagellonian University, he received his Bachelor’s degree 
in 1520. On the recommendation of his patron Peter Tomicki, Bishop 
of Cracow, who recognized his extraordinary gifts, he left Poland in 
1529 and travelled to Padua and Bologna; in 1531* he obtairied from 
the University of Bologna his doctorate wtriusque iuris. During his 
sojourns and travels throughout Italy, Hosius met a number of distin- 
guished personalities, such as the humanist Lazaro Bonamico and the 
future cardinals Tommaso Campeggi, Otto Truchsess, Cristoforo Mad- 
ruzzo and Reginald Pole. After his return to Poland Hosius became 
secretary to Bishop Peter Tomicki, a position assigned to him 
before his departure for Italy. After the death of the Bishop on No- 
vember 29, 1535, upon which Hosius published a fulsomely grateful 
eulogy and wrote his Vita Petri Tomicki, he became secretary to the 
Bishop of Ptock, John Choinski, who was also Vice-Chancellor of the 
Polish Commonwealth. The latter post paved the way for Hosius’ 
appointment in 1538, after the death of Bishop Choinski, as royal 
secretary to King Sigismund the Old. In keeping with custom and also 
in recognition of services rendered earlier in 1537, he was made Canon 
of Warmia (Ermland); then, in 1540, of Cracow and finally, in 1542 
he became the Canon of Sandomierz. During that period, namely in 
1546, he was also given parishes in Gotabie and in Radtéw, since a few 
years earlier (1543) he had been ordained for the priesthood. 

The first glimpses of Hosius’ literary mastery in defense of the posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church can be found in his humanistic poetic 
works of the post-baccalaureate period.” Hosius’ concepts took clearer 
shape during the first years of his priesthood, as evidenced by his endeav- 
ors to get into print the then current opuscule of Archintus, De christ- 
iane fide et sacramentis explanatio, and also in his letters refuting A. 
F. Modrzewski who, in his work entitled De legatis ad concilium christ- 
ianum mittendis (1546), alleged the possibility of fallibility on the 
part of the Church of Rome. 

1So among others, B. Elsner, Der ermlandische Bischof Stanislaus Hosius als 
Polemiker, Konigsberg, 1911, p. 1, whereas F. Hipler “Hosius,” Kirchenlexicon, 
ed. H.J. Wetzer, Freiburg im B., 1886, ff., Vol. VI, p. 297, give 1534, as the year 


of Hosius’ doctorate. Hipler’s view is shared by others. 
2F. Hipler, W. Zakrzewski, Hosit epistolae, Vol. I, Cracow, 1879. 
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The erudition, zeal and unblemished life of Hosius led King Sigis- 
mund II Augustus to elevate him to the Bishopric of Chetm (Culm), 
where he replaced Bishop Samuel Maciejowski in 1549. At the same 
time, the King entrusted him with an important and complicated mat- 
ter, sending him as his emissary to Emperor Charles V and King Ferdi- 
nand I in connection with the Prussian state’s secularized assets. Upon 
his return from this mission, he received his episcopal consecration in 
Cracow on Match 23, 1550 and took up residence in his diocese; where- 
upon Pope Paul III, cognizant of his zeal and his merits, made him his 
inquisitor for Pomerania. And at the very beginning of 1551, Hosius 
was awarded a position of greater authority and of utmost importance 
for Poland as well as for Catholicism, namely, the Bishopric of W4rmia. 

Leaving his former see in Chetm in charge of Bishop Jacob Uchan- 
ski, Hosius took over his new post and there, in spite of his delicate 
state of health, he developed the full potential of his inexhaustible 
energy, his flaming and indefatigable zeal, his deep and wide know/edge. 
Tirelessly striving for the dissemination of his sermons all through 
Poland, he drafted them according to requirements—in Polish, in 
German, in Latin; he organized special missions and finally, he was 
instrumental in bringing the Jesuits to Poland. When circumstances 
demanded it, he fearlessly remonstrated with the King as to thg lat- 
ter’s insufficiently crystallized religious views, clearly defining the 
principles of Catholic behavior. He did the same in regard to all of the 
more illustrious and influential personalities. He did not forget to 
fortify the faith of the episcopate, especially of Primate Nicholas Dzierz- | 
gowski, Uchanski and other church dignitaries. ; 

A picture of endeavors partly noted, woven in with contemporary 
political problems which were creating complications for the diocese 
and the entire country was given by Hosius in his Acta cum Thorzmen- 
sibus of 1551, Acta cum Elbigensibus of 1553, 1555, 1568, Acta} cum 
Graudentinentibus of 1556 and Acta cum Braunsbergensibus of 1504. It 
was Hosius who, in an attempt to stem the growth of heresy, breught 
to Poland first the Nuncio Luigi Lippomano and then Giovanni S. Com- 
mendone. It was his effforts which foiled the plans to hold a Natfonal 
Council. And thus, the zeal and scholarship so early evidenced by Hosius 
caused him to be unanimously elected at the Synod of Piotrkéw in June, 
1551, to draft a Profession of the Catholic Faith suitably adapted to 
contemporary errors. The brilliant fulfillment of this task was to 
provide the nucleus of his major theological work. In January, i554 
the King dispatched him to Albrecht of Prussia on another diplomatic 
mission, aimed at reaching an agreement in settling the relavions 
between Poland and Pomerania. Later, Hosius pursued his efforts on 
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behalf of the real union which he favored in those relations, as witness 
his personal intervention at the Diet of Lublin and in the matter of the 
decrees of 1569 regarding Prussia. In 1558, Pope Paul IV summoned 
him to Rome to report on the religious situation in Poland. At that 
time the Pope offered him a cardinal’s hat which Hosius declined. 
After the death of the Pope on August 18, 1559, Hosius participated 
in the preparation of the conclave and then was sent as legate to the 
imperial court in Vienna. That mission was concerned with two highly 
important matters: to divert from Protestantism the vacillating future 
Emperor Maximillian II; and to bring the Council of Trent to conclu- 
sion. Hosius acquitted himself successfully of both these complicated 
tasks. Following this, Pius IV categorically conferred upon him the 
dignity of Cardinal on February 26, 1561, and a few days later appoint- 
ed him as his legate to the Council, together with two other Cardinal- 
legates, Giovanni Morone and Girolamo T. Seripando. At the Council 
Hosius directed the sessions on dogma, particularly regarding Holy 
Communion under two species and the Holy Mass. Upon leaving the 
Council on December 4, 1563 he returned to Poland, seeking to intro- 
duce in practice the decrees of Trent, first in his own diocese and then 
in the entire country. In 1567 Pius V appointed him legate a Jatere 
for Poland; a few years later in 1569, Sigismund II Augustus sent him 
to Rome as his Ambassador to the Holy See. His own diocese was taken 
over by his great friend Martin Kromer. And in 1573 Pope Gregory 
XIII conferred upon him the dignity of Great Penitentiary. Up to the 
time of his death, which occurred on August 5, 1579 at Capranica near 
Rome, Hosius was to remain at his post in Rome where he carried on 
an extremely rich correspondence with other illustrious world figures. 
This correspondence dealt almost exclusively with religious topics, and 
recipients of his letters included N. Radziwilt, A. Gérka, J. Chodkie- 
wicz and J. Firley, outstanding Polish nobles whom he exhorted to 
remain within the Catholic Church. Hosius had also been carrying on 
a cofrespondence with Catherine Jagiello, wife of John III of Sweden, 
urging her to influence her husband to stay Catholic. 


* * * 


All of this briefly outlined activity of Hosius encompassed a copious 
output of literary work. The minor items of this activity deal with 
astronomy, politics or Church matters, principally the new Protestant 
movement, penned in the post-baccalaureate period. Then he published 
the above-mentioned biography and eulogy upon the death of Bishop 
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Tomicki, also Archintus’ De Sacramentis and in 1562 De concilio 
liber Reginaldi Poli cardinalis. Finally, he published the Libell:s hym- 
norum of John Dantyszek, Bishop of Ermland, and drafted funeral 
orations upon the deaths of Sigismund I and Sigismund II Augustus. 
However, the bulk of Hosius’ writings is concentrated in the area of his 
own important polemical and theological dissertations. Foremost among 
these is his Comfessio catholicae fidei christiana, the original draft of 
which was the synodal profession of faith of 1551 and which sub- 
sequenily was to be continually revised by its author, achieving pub- 
lication in about thirty successive editions and translations into prac- 
tically every civilized language,* thus establishing itself as Hosius’ 
magnum opus. Of particular interest is the first edition published in 
1562 in Vienna, which was personally corrected by Hosius and carries 
his preface, and also the last one which he himself corrected, published 
in 1573, whose reprint constitutes Stanislaus Reszka’s edition of 1584. 
The second major work of Hosius is his Confutatio Prolegomenorum 
Brentii* which he began to write in 1557 as a refutation of John Brenz’ 
Prolegomena and Confessio Wirtemgergica. These writings of John Brenz, 
Swabian reformer, widely circulated throughout Poland, were chiefly 
propagated by P.P. Vergerio who was a Lutheran from the province 
of Krélewiec (K6nigsberg). Comfutatio, printed in Cologne in 1558, 
was likewise published in several editions and translated into various 
languages, as was still another treatise of that same year, De expresso 
Dei verbo. The latter is a sequel to the argument set forth in Confwtatio, 
with Hosius pursuing therein his defense of the dogmatic tradition in 
the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures against not only Brenz and 
Vergerio, but also against John Laski, the well known Polish propaga- 
tor of the new religious movement who had gained international rec- 
ognition. In the course of the ensuing debate, a sharp one on Laski’s 
part especially, Hosius wrote his De oppresso Dei verbo in 155% but, 
because of Laski’s intervening death, it was not published until 1584 by 
Stanislaus Reszka. The same basic argument is developed by Hosius 
in his refutation of Stanislaus Orzechowski in the treatise — De 
loco et auctoritate Romani Pontificis in Ecclesia et in concilis, 1563. 
And one of his replies to the malicious attacks of Hieronimus Minzl, 
a Lutheran from Saxony, was his Loca et excerpta quibus ostenditur ad 
episcopos iudicium de fidei religionisque controversis pertinere. 





» 
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3 Karol Estreicher, Bébliografja polska, Cracow, 1870 ff., Vol. XVIII, pp. 281-283; 
Acta historica res gestas Poloniae illustrantia, Cracow, 1886, Vol. IX, p. 1008. 


4The full title is as follows: Verae christianae catholicaeque doctrinae solida 
propugnatio una cum illustri confutatione Prolegomenorum, quae primum: Jo. 
Brentius adversus Petrum a Soto theologum scripsit, deinde vero Petrus Raulus 
Vergerius apud Polonos temere defendenda suscepit. Cologne, 1558. 
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Of the works essentially concerned with other questions we must 
note Dialogus de communione sub utraque specie of 1558, which 
derides in popular form Modrzewski’s Dialogi of 1549 on the same 
theme. Equally successful were the minor studies De sacerdotum coniugio 
and De sacro in vulgari lingua celebrando, which were Hosius’ answers 
to the current objections generally raised against the Church with 
respect to the celibacy of priests and the use of Latin in the liturgy, 
voiced mainly by Modrzewski and Orzechowski. In 1564 Hosius pub- 
lished Iudicium et censura de iudicio et censura ministrorum Tiguri- 
norum et Heidelbergensium de adoranda Trinitate, levelled against the 
spread of antitrinitarianism in Poland under the influence of sectarians 
gathering from the West, such as Bernardino da Siena Ochino, Francesco 
Lismanini, Giorgio Blandrata, Giovanni V. Gentile, Francesco Stan- 
caro, et. al. On the occasion of the conversion of one particular Luthe- 
ran, Hosius developed the reasons confirming Catholicism as the true 
faith in Palinodiae sive revocationes Fabiani Quadrantini, cum factus 
esset ex lutherano catholicus (1567). Finally, in connection with the 
Warsaw Confederation, which assured religious freedom to the Pro- 
testants in Poland, Hosius expressed his view in Examen sive excusst 
articuli Confoederationis serenissimo Henrico Poloniae Regi per heare- 
ticos ad approbandum propositi, 1573, to be followed by Altera excus- 
sio eiusdem Confoederationis. 

When we add to these works the previously mentioned extensive 
Acta, plus the letters which frequently contained important treatises 
or sermons, we begin to get a picture of Hosius’ tremendous literary 
output. All this was achieved without limiting his tireless, multi-faceted 
general activity. 


The broad range of the Polish Cardinal’s achievements on the domes- 
tic and international scene, both in the politico-diplomatic field and in 
the realm of the Church, has understandably aroused the interest of 
later generations. Unfortunately, such interest as there has been in 
Hosius has failed to measure up to his achievements. On the other 
hand his colleague, subsequently the Cardinal’s relentless foe in the 
Calvinist camp, John Laski (1499-1560), has reaped a far larger amount 
of recognition. As early as 1608 J. Fabricius devoted some complimen- 
tary pages to Laski in the context of a general study and in 1725 J. 
Verheiderius followed suit. More extensive separate biographies are 
first of all those authored by J. F. Bertram,® Th. Hasaeus,® P. Bartels,’ 
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C. Walewski,® A. Henschel® and, chiefly, there is the Johannes a Lasco 
of H. Dalton, Gotha, 1881, and J. Kruske’s Johannes a Lasco und der 
Sacramentsstreit, Leipzig, 1901. The polemic itself engendered by 
Kruske as to the originality of Laski’s conceptions led to deeper prob- 
ing and knowledge of Laski himself. Laski’s import was best demon- 
strated through the study of the above mentioned Dalton in Lasciana, 
Berlin, 1898, and through Die Sacramentslehre des Johannes a Lasco of 
K. Heine, Berlin, 1904. The aforementioned monographs are completed 
by the publication of the source materials on Laski. ‘These original 
sources were published in Lasciana nebst den dltesten Synodalprotokol- 
len Polens 1551-1561, Berlin, 1898, and J.Kuyper’s Johannis a Lasco 
Opera, two volumes, Amsterdam, 1886. In view of these publiciitions 
on his life and works, Laski may be considered as having been thor- 
oughly recounted, even though certain specific questions have not so 
far been studied. An important complementary contribution, survey- 
ing Laski and his contemporary A.F. Modrzewski from the standpoint 
of irenism is the relatively recent study by K. Jérgensen entitled, 
Okumenische Bestrebungen unter den polnischen Protestanten bis, zum 
Jahre 1648, Copenhagen, 1942. This work also delves into the sipject 
of Frycz Modrzewski who was another noted antagonist of Hosius{and, 
on strictly Polish terrain, the most important one. It is perhap, the 
most thorough work on Modrzewski in the area of Church activity. 

As to Modrzewski, he seldom has been examined from the angle of 
his religious role and remains chiefly known for his social and literary 
achievements. This is readily explained if we consider that his activities 
remained confined within the boundaries of Poland.*® Such was not 
the case for Laski. 

However, if we study the relatively wide range of Laski international 
activity which encompassed Germany, the Netherlands and England, 
and measure it against the full scope of Hosius’ labors, then it is 
without a doubt Hosius who takes first place. This many-sided and 
widely spread activity of Hosius has been a deterrent to research by 
the very reason of its magnitude, while on the other hand his close ties 

5 J.F. Bertram, Historia critica Johannis a Lasco, Aurich, 1773. 

6 Th. Hasaeus, Nachrichten von dem Schicksale des Johannis a Lasco, Bremen, 
"s. Bartels, Joannes a Lasco, Elberfeld, 1860. 

8C. Walewski, Jan Laski reformator, Warsaw, 1872. 

9 A. Henschel, Johannes Laski, der Reformator der Polen, s. 1., 1891. 

10 Besides K. Jérgenson, the most important study of Modrzewski has been that 


published by St. Kot in his work Andrzej Frycz Modrzewski, Cracow, 1923; and 
previously, by E. Dylewski in Frycz Modrzewski i najfwiezsza ocena jego dzialal- 


nosci. Rzecz historyczno-krytyczna (Modrzewski and the Most Recent Evaluation of 
His Activity. A Historico-Critical Study), Warsaw, 1881; and Wt. Kwapifsky in 
Andrzej Frycze Modrzewski, pisarz wieku XVI, jako teolog (The XVIth a 


Writer Modrzewski as a Theologian), Warsaw, 1881. 
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with Poland, closer than were Laski’s, had involved him in the con- 
sequences of his country’s political situation. Thus, the reference works 
dealing with Laski are almost exclusively written in German; it is also ta 
be assumed that, by reason of Ermland’s mostly German population, we 
encounter similarly drafted items in the Hosius studies. Nevertheless, 
it must be noted that while in terms of absolute numbers, the quantity 
of works dealing with Hosius is not actually much smaller than that 
for Laski. Yet if we take into account the interest aroused for cen- 
turies by Hosius, his broad and in many areas unelucidated activity, 
and lastly, the publications with editorial critiques of the Cardinal’s 
works or letters, we must admit that in regard to all the points listed 
above, Hosius is outdistanced by Laski. 


As far as studies on Hosius are concerned, we should mention that 
besides the invaluable biography drafted after the Cardinal’s death by 
his personal secretary, Stanislaus Reszka, Vita Hosti, Rome, 1587, worth- 
while pieces of information are provided by notes and comments 
found in general reference works, such as, P.H. Pruszcz’s Forteca (The 
Fortress), 1707, or K.J. Bogustawski’s Zycia stawnych Polakéw (Lives 
of Famous Poles), 1788. It is only in the last two centuries, however, 
that the interest in Hosius has shown itself to be more outstanding. 
The major biographical work on him to date, based on Reszka’s original 
one, is A. Eichhorn’s Der emlandische Bischof und Kardinal. Stanislaus 
Hosius, two volumes, Mainz, 1854-1855. Other biographies published 
in that same century are of lesser importance." 

In respect to source material, it is well to note the last edition of 
the works of Hosius published by Reszka in Cologne in 1584; in vol- 
ume II, the editor had incorporated part of the correspondence from a 
later period of the Cardinal’s life (1559-1579). Part of the correspond- 
ence pertaining to the 1525-1559 period was published by F. Hipler 
and W. Zakrzewski in 1879 and 1886.'* The correspondence relat- 

11J, Spielmann, St. Hosius des beriithmten Bischofs Leben, Aachen, 1857; P. 
Zhukovich, Kardynal Gozii i polskaia tserkov evo vriemieni (Cardinal Hosius and 


the Polish Church of His Time), St. Petersburg, 1882; F. Hipler, Die Biographen 
des a Hosius, Braunsberg, 1879; Karol Estreicher, op. cit., Vol. XVIII, 
. 294, 

: 12 Acta historica, op. cit., Vol. IV, IX. Also of great value as source material is 
the study of W. Michalski, “Hozjusz i reformacja w Polsce w latach 1551-1558 na 
podstawie jego wiasnej korespondencji dotad nie publikowanej” (Hosius and the 
Reformation in Poland from 1551 to 1558 on the Basis of His Unpublished Cor- 
respondence), Przegled Koscielny (Church Review), 1906, pp. 321-330, 419-434; 
1907, pp. 5-29, 97-108, 188-209, 262-289. 
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ing to the period of his Vienna mission was published by S. Steinherz 
in 1897; and the letters from the Council of Trent were included by 
J. Susta in his essay Die rdémische Kurie und das Konzil von Trent 
unter Pius IV, Vienna, 1904. As for the sermons, a small part of them 
has been published by Hipler in Die deutschen Predigten und Kateche- 
sen der ermlandischen Bischéfe Hosius und Kromer, Cologne, 1885. 
Still awaiting study and eventual publication are a dozen or more 
volumes of Hosius’ manuscripts to be found in the Province (woje- 
w6dztwo) of Olsztyn which no doubt contain some valuable letters, 
perhaps some sermons. Historians doing research on Hosius will also 
find rich sources in various other publications of original works. Of 
those, we must note in the first place T. Wierzbowski’s Uchansciana, 
Warsaw, 1884-1895, H. Rzyszczewski’s and A. Muczkowski’s Codex 
diplomaticus Poloniae, Warsaw, 1847-1887, and O. Braunsberger’s 
Epistolae Petri Canisii, Freiburg, 1896. 

This state of affairs regarding sources of reference and their pub- 
lication makes it quite evident that the biography of Hosius, while it 
has been historically clarified and established in its general outline, 
still requires further research, more exploration in depth and more 
comparison. In addition to the quite obvious questions arising from the 
study of available sources or perhaps even encompassed by the biograph- 
ical sketch of Hosius given above, an area particularly deserving of 
attention is that of his relations with a number of different per- 
sonalities, both of the Protestant camp (Laski, Modrzewski, Vergerio) 
and of the Catholic camp, especially his relationship with St. Peter 
Canisius."* A topic of burning interest is that of Hosius’ diplomatic 
missions which together with theological matters were a predominant 
factor in his life. 


As far as the theological matters are concerned, it is actually only 
in the last decades that they have been the object of truly thorough 
studies. The most important work in this field is J. Lortz’ Kardinal 
Stanislaus Hosius, Braunsberg, 1931. In his basic views, the author 
approximates fairly closely B. Elsner’s appraisal in Der ermlandische 
Bischof Stanislaus Hosius als Polemiker, Konigsberg, 1911. As a clear 
cut instance of summarily formed opinions when dealing with Hosius, 
we might cite J. Uminski’s Opinie 0 cnotach, swietobliwosci i zastugach 


18The bringing over of the Jesuits into Poland is regarded as having been 
ill explored in the works of J. Poplatek, S.J. and of Stanislaus Bednarski, 
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Stanistawa Hozjusza (Opinions about the Virtues, Sanctity and Merits 
of Hosius), Lwéw, 1932. Besides the general views and comments on 
Hosius the theologian, which are given in diverse religious ency- 
clopedias, both Catholic and Protestant, we have various monographs 
dealing with specific theological questions. 

Ecclesiology has been treated the most extensively; it has been studied 
as a whole in L. Biernacki’s comprehensive La doctrine de l’Eglise chez 
le Cardinal Hosius, Paris-Poznan, 1936, as well as in J. Smoczynski’s 
Eklezjologia Stanistawa Hozjusza (Hosius’ Ecclesiology), Pelplin, 1937. 
For treatises on particular questions of ecclesiology we have S. Frankl’s 
Doctrina Host de notis ecclesiae in luce saeculi XVI considerata, Rome 
1934, and Cardinalis Hosii doctrina de Corpore Christi Mystico of G.M. 
Grabka, Washington, 1945. A number of studies have heen devoted 
to the Eucharist, namely, S. Frankl in Doctrina Hosii de sacrificio missae 
cum decreto tridentino comparata, Lwéw, 1935, and also, in some 
aspects, by the same author in his essay entitled, Jednosé ofiary krzyza i 
oltarza w Swietle nauki Soboru Trydenckiego (The Unity of the Sac- 
rifice of the Cross and of the Altar in the Light of the Teachings of the 
Council of Trent), Lwéw, 1938. The Eucharist has also been 
elaborated by J. Bochenek in his Stanistawa Hozjusza nauka o 
Eucharystii (Hosius’ Doctrine of the Eucharist), Warsaw, 1936; and 
a fairly extensive appraisal was offered in M. Lepin’s general essay L’idée 
du sacrifice de la messe, Paris, 1926. Since the teachings of Hosius on 
the Eucharist are relevant to the studies of his role at the Council, many 
comments on the matter are found in works dealing with the Eucharist 
at the Council of Trent. In addition to those latter works, Hosius’ activ- 
ities at the Council of Trent have been more thoroughly surveyed in 
several larger studies. Besides the general monographs, B. Dembin- 
ski’s Die Beschickung des Tridentinums durch Polen und die Frage vom 
Nationalconcil, Breslau, 1883, is worthy of attention among the works, 
old and new, which have been written on that aspect of the Council. 
We should likewise note the synthetic comments of B.M. Grabka in his 
“Cardinal Hosius and the Council of Trent,” Theological Studies, New 
York, 1946, pp. 558-576, and the more general study of E. Jamoulle 
published that same year in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 
Louvain, under the title, “L’unité sacrificielle de la Céne, la Croix et 
J’Autel au concile de Trente,” pp. 34-69. 

Of the other specific questions, we must mention next that of 
Justification. It has been rather cursorily treated in the study by Z. 
Skowronski in his Stanislawa Hozjusza nauka o usprawiedliwieniu 
(Hosius’ Doctrine of Justification), Warsaw, 1937. The author limited 
himself almost exclusively to a positive presentation of Hosius’ teachings 
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as the focal point of the controversies of his time, without taking into 
account the possible effects of the divergent views then held by other 
influential theologians. Lastly, the question of the Sacraments, main- 
ly from a general angle, has been studied by S.A. Matczak in Stanistaw 
Hozjusa o Sakvamentach w ogélnosci (Hosius’ Teachings about the 
Sacraments in General), Paris, 1951. 

The remaining problems have not been truly explored. Of the more 
important ones, there is first of all justification in its various phases 
and aspects. The matter is indeed important since it was a key point, 
both in the contemporary religious controversies and in Hosius’ theol- 
ogy itself. Then, we should mention the different specific theological 
virtues which are yet to be studied. As for the sacraments in specie, the 
main questions not yet sufficiently considered are those of baptism, 
penance, marriage and the impendiments relevant thereto, along with 
celibacy and the vows; in moral theology, the commandments. 

However, practically all of the studies which have been published 
to date could and should be reevaluated, mainly because of the new 
problems raised on the one hand by recent research on Hosius himself, 
and on the other, by our increased knowledge of the theological history 
of his times. 

Regardless of ulterior investigations, we can already establish the fact 
that Hosius was not one of the leading theologians of his century. In 
the light of this conclusion, we must consider antiquated the views of 
A. Eichhorn and J. Fijatek or of J. Uminski at the time he wrote his 
essay, Opinie. The above commentary applies both to the substance 
of Hosius’ teachings and to Hosius’ method.’* Another fact now readily 
acknowledged is that the works of Hosius are stricly polemical and 
written from the angle of Protestant attacks. Therefore, Hosius does not 
approach his subject matter in the formal, systematic manner of a reg- 
ular teacher dealing with it in class.’° 

On the basis of the studies published so far, it can also be stated that 
Hosius’ teaching was correct, with (almost uniform avoidance of 
extremes in its views. True, some reservations do come to mind in 
respect to the correctness of the first edition of his Coyfessio. Such 
reservations subside, however, when we consider that the final revisions 
of the text had not been made by Hosius when the first edition came 
out. The edition bearing the author’s revisions was, as we mentioned, 

14 We should attribute to a Japsus calami the comment of Professor A. Klawek 
in his historical essay on Catholic theology in Poland, published in Cracow in 1948, 
to the effect that Hosius was a theological pioneer in regard to method. S. Matczak 
explores the matter in greater detail in his Hozjusz o sakramentach w ogdlnosc 
(Hosius about the Sacraments in General) in the chapter on Method. 


15 This observation applies more particularly to Confessio, in which the mode 
of exposition is apt to arouse the gravest doubts. 
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that published in 1562. The correctness of Hosius’ teaching, as well 
as mode of exposition, is all the more noteworthy, for the acquiring of 
correct views is at best not very easy for a self-taught man. For Hosius, 
existing conditions made it even harder because views differed not only 
between Catholics and Protestants, but even among Catholics them- 
selves. No wonder then that with Hosius’ fellow-autodidact, his contem- 
porary Johann Gropper, the exposition of theological problems was 
not always correct. Finally, a fact which today may be regarded as 
established is that Hosius was a great scholar in theological matters, 
and that his vast erudition extended not only to-noted theologians of 
various times and schools, but even to the less known Church Fathers. 

Besides the issues listed as having been settled, there remains an 
entire series of open questions. It the first place, there is the basic prob- 
lem of a precise assessment of Hosius’ real contribution to theology, if 
any, which has not been resolved except in its more general aspects. 
From the studies carried out till now, there is no positive way to 
determine if Hosius was only refuting the Protestant charges and thus 
merely engaging in polemics, as argued by Lortz or Elsner; or if his 
writings did mark an authentic advance in the realm of theology. In 
this connection, there is the related question of the place he actually 
occupies in the ranks of theologians. Investigation and proofs are partic- 
ularly called for in the area of ECCLESIOLOGY and JUSTIFICATION with 
all their affiliated problems, in view of the crucial importance of these 
issues both in the theological treatises of Hosius and in the overall 
religious conflicts of his time. The EUCHARIST, occupying a prominent 
place in the treatises of Hosius, may be regarded as essentially elu- 
cidated as a result of a number of studies on the subject. We may also 
accept as fully explored the MARKS of the Church, thanks to the work 
of St. Frankl’® and thanks in part to the Corpus Mysticum of G.M. 
Grabka.'" The same can probably be said of the SACRAMENTS IN GEN- 
ERAL, elaborated in my own book published under the same title. 

Still, the fact remains that without further well-directed research, we 
have no means of arriving at a truly precise assessment of Hosius’ the- 
ological stature and import, unless we are willing, like Lortz, to base 
our total appraisal of him on a superficial evaluation of texts. Without 
a doubt, the type of work entailed is most exacting, since it requires 
extensive knowledge of the manifold theological problems correspond- 
ing to different periods, notably, the XVIth century and of the earlier 
centuries as well; nevertheless, it is essential. 

By using the mode of approach suggested in regard to the matters 


16 Doctrina Hosii de notis Ecclesiae..., Rome, 1934. ; ; 
17 Cardinalis Hosii doctrina de Corpore Christi Mystico..., Washington, 1945. 
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under study, we shall be able to clear up the second paramount problem 
of the Hosius complex of questions, that of influence upon his works, 
In many of the former investigations, this element has as a rule been 
either completely by-passed, or else resolved with some broad state- 
ments not supported by factual proof. Yet a study of this influence is 
especially important because, in addition to facilitating the editorial 
and critical preparation of his writings for publication, it will help to 
either prove or disprove the validity of Lortz’ opinion, according to 
which the writing of Hosius were just a mechanical compilation of the 
assorted views of other theologians, often without the logical connection 
of any underlying rationale. The Lortz conclusions are allegedly cor- 
roborated by the long and copius citations from the Church Fathers 
which are interspersed in Hosius’ texts. 

It is only after evaluating the influence on Hosius that we shall be 
able to determine unequivocally the progressive aspects of his theology, 
or at least those elements which do approximate the trend of further 
evolution in that field. This in turn will put into clearer focus Hosius’ 
actual place in theology and its import, as well as its eventual implica- 
tions in our time. 


The next problem calling for properly oriented studies on Hosius is 
the question of his adversaries, i.c., those Protestants who were the 
particular targets of his writings. Offhand, one is overly inclined to put 
on the same plane his two antagonists, Modrzewski and Laski. And 
yet, in the question of the Eucharist in particular, or of the Sacraments 
in general, one may well doubt whether Hosius had even read any of 
Laski’s works. Thus, in assessing the importance of various adversaries, 
we must also grade them according to the degree of formal and fun- 
damental recognition received by each from Hosius. For it is plain that 
the teachings of Hosius, while directed at the attacks of Modrzewski 
or of the Lutherans in general, did also encompass the Calvinists. This 
does not mean that Hosius’ teaching encompassed the Calvinists’ posi- 
tion in respect to their specific formualation of theological views or 
objections on their part; Hosius could touch them solely by reason of 
the common basis which united the diverse sects. Clear evidence of 
these two different approaches may be found in the chapter on Sacra- 
ments in general in Hosius on the one hand, and on the other in the 
Panoplia evangelica of G. Lindanus. While the Hosius text makes 
fairly obvious the avoidance of any specific attack aimed at the Calvin- 
ists as such, Lindanus singles out and designates by name both Luther- 
ans and Calvinists in his charges. By way of summing up let us note here 
that, in a general sense, the problem of Lutheranism and Calvinism 
in the theology of Hosius has been settled, in that his approach is now 
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established as having been manifestly directed at the Lutheran concepts. 
As to the strictly Calvinistic problems and those concerning Laski in 
relation to the teachings of Hosius, they are still pending and require 
a more detailed investigation. 

By giving this orientation to the research work on Hosius, both in 
regatd to substance and to method, we shall be able to verify the valid- 
ity, if any, of the Lortz thesis, that the theology of Hosius is nothing 
but a course in catechism. 

On the basis of my own work on the Sacraments in Hosius, I feel 
that all the above characterizations as applied to his theology by Lortz 
are hard to uphold, while that same author’s appraisal of the favorable 
features, stressing the conscientious, thorough, extensive individual 
studies of particular Church Fathers, as well as theologians, is fully 
substantiated. 

The previously listed requirements concerning research on the theology 
of Hosius are further complicated by the fact that Hosius often neglects 
to identify the actual adversaries concerned, or the sources of reference 
upon which his arguments are based. Moreover, he very frequently 
failed to give a lucid exposition of the problems that were then discus- 
sed in Catholic theological schools, or even debated between Catholics 
and Protestants; this is particularly true of his Confessio. 

The demands mentioned earlier and especially the difficulties inher- 
ent in Hosius’ mode of exposition, entail need for the investigation of 
a very limited field of theological questions but this must be done with 
proper attention to their theological context and background, i.e., with 
attention to the teachings of other theologians, both Hosius’ contem- 
poraries and his predecessors, including the pre-scholastic theologians. 
Such an approach to the particular questions of Hosius’ theology will 
put each of them in its proper theological and historical perspective, 
and will give us a correct evaluation of Hosius’ theological role as well 
as indicate his place among theologians. Thus an elaboration of this 
type, besides its specific interest in the field of Hosius studies, will be 
of great value in the whole area of theology in general. It will be 
conducted along the modern lines of investigation of the now accepted 
theological method, which is strictly positive. It will prepare the writer 
for the undertaking of similar studies on other theologians and other 
issues; but primarily it will provide the elements needed for a doc- 
umented and comprehensive evaluation of Hosius the theologian. Also, 
it is only through such work that we can hope to clear up the basic 
reservations expressed in regard to the theology of Hosius and its prob- 
lems. 

In discussing the questions concerned with the essence of the theology 
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of Hosius, we can hardly omit the matter of method. In exploring the 
latter subject, the main thing is to make proper use of the sources, and 
more precisely, to make a correct analysis of available source material. 
One such critical evaluation is presented by P. Polman in his L’élément 
historique dans la controverse religieuse du XVle siécle, Gembleux, 
1932, wherein Hosius is put on a par with the other theologians of the 
XVIth century as to the general lack of discrimination shown in the 
use of source material. The only possible exception, according to 
Polman, was Johann Gropper who used the sources more critically. 
This appraisal, however, requires further verification or eventually.a 
more searching scrutiny. This seems especially indicated in view of the 
frequent critical observations of Hosius when commenting upon Illiricus 
Flaccus, a Protestant then noted as a critical analyst of sources. Another 
area worthy of a separate and detailed study is the matter of Hosius’ 
delicacy and his deep understanding of human weaknesses. The rel- 
evance of this question is enhanced by the fact that Modrzewski pos- 
sessed those same qualities, indeed had them in the highest degree, as 
Stanistaw Kot stressed in his Andrzej Frycz Modrzewski, Cracow, 1923. 
Concurrently, Kot questioned the existence of similar traits in Hosius. 
In this respect, there really is no problem at all as to Laski who, while 
positively breathing hatred on anything connected with Catholicism, yet 
showed himself deeply tolerant and humane in his approach to any 
kind of sect. As for Modrzewski, however, the notable restraint char- 
acteristic of his comportment towards the Catholics in the midst of the 
controversies then raging, is truly an amazing trait. In view of these 
complexities, the related issue of the spiritual culture of Hosius should 
be elucidated on its own merits as a separate problem with concrete 
data to support its postulates. 





The mode of approach recommended in dealing with theological 
questions will serve to bring into sharp focus the figure of Hosius, 
illuminating that side of him which was of paramout importance in 
his life. By subsequent study from the angle of his diplomatic role, we 
shall then throw light on the second major and characteristic aspect of 
Hosius’ general sphere of activity. Elucidation of the diverse remaining 
questions will give us the complete picture. It would seem highly felic- 
itous, on the occasion of the millennium of the Christianization of 
Poland or, at least, on the quadricentennial of the death of Hosius, to 
realize the publication of an exhaustive and comprehensive biography 
of that faithful son of the Church and Poland’s pride. 
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STANLEY J. ZYZNIEWSKI 


SAMARIN AND THE “REJUVENATION” OF 
POLISH SOCIETY 


Russian historians generally concur that Slavophilism and its dege- 
nerative offspring, Panslavism, seldom left any deep imprint upon of- 
ficial policies and exercised no lasting influence in imperial councils. 
The earlier generation of Slavophils were often at odds with Nicolaevian 
concepts and were occasionally suspected by the government of harbor- 
ing subversive tendencies. In the transitional period, following the 
Crimean War when Slavophilism acquired greater political conscious- 
ness, “it was actually not a strong force ...”' The imperial toleration of 
Panslavic clamor during the 1870’s may have made it appear as “a 
sounding board of the new, restless Russian nationalism,” but its ephem- 
eral influence collapsed with the re-establishment of the Dreikaiserbund. 

These observations notwithstanding, a significant exception did occur 
when a Slavophil orientation served governmental objectives and gave 
impetus to reform legislation of considerable magnitude. This notable 
exception emanated from Russian efforts to achieve a lasting solution 
of the Polish Question following the insurrection of 1863. It afforded 
an unprecedented opportunity for some Slavophils and their sympath- 
izérs to draft legislation reflecting their ideological analysis of Russo- 
Polish relations. Moreover, implementation of reforms which remodelled 
the socio-economic structure of the Congress Kingdom likewise involved 
the services of several Slavophils (among them, Prince V. Cherkasskii, 
A. Koshelev, Ya. Soloviev and A. Hilferding). ironically, this singular 
opportunity of the Slavophils began with concepts which subsequently 
were redefined in a manner that merely exacerbated Russo-Polish anta- 
gonisms so that, as Masaryk observed, “It is upon the Polish Question, 
that Panslavism has been wrecked.”* 


The author wishes to acknowledge the support for research extended by the 
University of Kentucky Research Fund. 

1M.B. Petrovich, The Emergence of Russian Panslavism, New York, 1956, p. 283. 

2B.H. Sumner, “Russia and Panslavism in the Eighteen-Seventies,” Transactions of 
The Royal Historical Society, Vol. XVIII, 4th ser., 1933, p. 51. 

3 T.G. Masaryk, The Spirit of Russia, New York, 1955, 2nd ed., Vol. I, p. 313. 
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One of the more significant ramifications of the 1863 insurrection in 
the Congress Kingdom of Poland was the imperial decision to adopt a 
radically new policy of extensive reforms in order to achieve perma- 
nent pacification of the area. Nicholas Miliutin was the chief architect 
of these reforms until 1867. Not a thoroughgoing Slavophil himself, 
he did share some of their convictions and maintained a close associa- 
tion with several prominent representatives of that group. Vital as his 
role was in Polish affairs immediately after the revolt, the intellectual 
dynamism of the new policy, however, was expounded by his closest 
collaborator, Yury Fedorovich Samarin. The brief but eminent role 
played by this erudite Slavophil in the opening stages of the new policy 
has often been ignored. Samarin’s analysis of the Polish Question, his 
authorship of the memorandum to the emperor which indicated the di- 
rection of reforms, and his work in formulating the crucial land reform 
spelled out the fundamental rationale in which the new policy was to 
be rooted. 

The causes and character of the Polish insurrection may be ignored 
at this time. By way of background, however, Russian policy toward 
the Congress Kingdom after the Crimean War initially was one of 
tergiversations that gradually evolved into a conciliatory posture under 
the aegis of Alexander Wielopolski.* Consequently, a considerable 
amount of autonomous features were restored to the Congress Kingdom 
by 1862. But Polish nationalistic ferment was not placated as both the 
gentry-oriented Whites and the more radically-inclined Reds strove for 
the restoration of independence according to the 1772 frontiers. The 
revolt that erupted in January, 1863, was at first under the leadership 
of the Reds, but by spring the cause was also supported by the Whites. 
Soon thereafter, the imperial government decided to scrap any program 
of conciliation and embark on a new policy. 

Among the factors contributing to this decision was the temporary 
spread of the rebellion beyond the borders of the Kingdom into four of 
the northwestern provinces of the empire proper (zapadnyi krai). This 
caused considerable alarm among court circles because concomitantly 
the situation was complicated by the diplomatic demarche of the west- 
ern powers during the spring and summer of that year. The emperor 
and most of his advisers were now convinced that a new and drastic ap- 
proach was mandatory if the Polish Question was to be withdrawn from 
any future international complications and Russian rule permanently 
stabilized in the Kingdom. In the latter part of August, when the more 

4 Aspects of earlier Russian policy, particularly the semi-military administration 
under Nicholas I following the insurrection of 1830, are treated in Jan Kucharzewski, 
The Origins of Modern Russia, New York, Polish Institute, 1948, which is but an 


abbreviated edition of the author’s seven-volume Od bialego caratu do czerwonego, 
(From the White to the Red Tsardom), Warsaw, 1923—1935. 
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immediate pressures had diminished, the government addressed itself to 
this problem. 

Its deliberations were influenced to no small degree by the success 
achieved by Geneal Michael Muraviev in the northwestern provinces. 
After his appointment in May, Muraviev established a ruthless military 
dictatorship to extirpate the rebellion (thereby earning the sobriquet of 
Hangman). Among his other tactics were the persecution of unreliable 
elements among the upper classes (mostly Poles or those who had been, 
Polonized) and revisions of the 1861 emancipation act which benefited 
peasants, many of whom were non-Polish.° 

“A sufficiently sharp discussion took place about the system of Mura- 
viev” at a special meeting of the emperor’s advisers near the end of 
August. The emperor’s brother, who was still viceroy in the Kingdom 
at the time, considered Muraviev’s tactics to be shortsighted, but the 
majority concluded that these could be effectively emulated in the King- 
dom. “I hope that Berg [soon to be designated viceroy} will implement 
this system, taking advantage of poor Kostia’s [Constantine] departure.”® 

The Polish insurrection posed a dilemma for Russian Slavophils in 
1863. Rooted as their convictions were in the concept of a fraternal but 
free development of Slavic nations, they could not honestly approve of 
outright Russian domination over the Poles. On the other hand, they 
viewed Polish history and culture with misgivings. Westernized mores 
and the Catholic religion, from their point of view, tended to make the 
Poles renegades among Slavs. Slavophil writings throughout 1863 were 
often tinged with sadness and embarrassment in the effort to reconcile 
these ostensibly conflicting considerations. Most Slavophils focused upon 
the “deeper causes” of the rebellion, and most concluded or implied that 
the expurgation of alien features from Polish culture would eventually 
bring Russo-Polish amity.” 

Yury Samarin was likewise drawn to the Polish Question, completing 
an extended analysis during the summer of 1863 which was printed in 
a September issue of the Slavophil journal, Den’ (The Day). Its cogency | 
to the evolution of a new Russian policy would shortly be evident. 

In “The Contemporary Scope of The Polish Question,”® Samarin at- 
tempted to resolve the Slavophil dilemma by insisting that the problem 
consisted of three parts, closely-knit and interacting from the standpoint 


5 The size of peasant allotments was increased from 25 to 70 percent, accompanied 
by a downward revision of redemption dues. , 

6 Excerpts from a letter of Alexander II to his wife, deposited in the Tsentralnyi 
Gosudarstvennyi Arkhiy Davnykh Aktov and quoted in V. Revunenkov, Polskoe 
vossstanie 1863 g. i evropeiskaia diplomatiia (The Polish 1863 Insurrection and Euro- 
pean Diplomacy), Moscow, 1957, pp. 335 ff. 

7 These views are summarized in Petrovich, op. cit., pp. 170-197. 

8 Sochinentia Yurita Fedorovicha Samarina (The Works of Y. F. Samarin), ed. D. 
Samarin, Moscow, 1877, Vol. I, pp. 325-350. 
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‘of Polish behavior but which must be separated for proper analysis. 
These three components consisted of Poles as a nation, Poland as an in- 
‘dependent state, and Polonism as a cultural manifestation and an in- 
strument of Latinism amidst Slavs. 

At the outset, Samarin averred that Poles were a distinct nationality 
with their own language and traditions. This irrefutable fact entitled 
them to certain freedoms of national life: religion, use of native language 
in internal affairs and other peculiarities of public life. Having accepted 
‘this proposition, Samarin then turned to the relatively more complicated 
issue of political sovereignty. Essentially, he rejected the thesis that na- 
tionality alone justifies statehood. 


But it is known that the aspirations of the Poles are not satisfied with 
this. Poland, they say, must be an independent state; she must have complete 
political sovereignty. This, we retort, is another question, or another side of 
the general Polish question. 

To the number of substantively necessary and inalienable rights of all 
living, recognized nationalities we cannot confer political independence 
because, although nationality and statehood are two manifestations linked 
closely, nonetheless, the first of itself does not set up the need of the second.® 


Nationality may be the kernel of an independent state, he argued, 
but statehood is only one symbol of nationality, a representative ad extra. 
The justification of statehood must extend beyond simple nationality. 
The state, as a living actor fulfilling a historic mission, requires other, 
vital and highly diverse, conditions for its continued existence: viz., a 
seacoast, freedom and ability to trade, natural defense in relation to safe 
borders, etc. Furthermore, he added, it was well-nigh impossible to re- 
quire borders of every state to fall precisely in territories populated by 
a distinct nationality. These and other considerations, therefore, require 
that the question of a Polish state be examined separately from that of 
nationality. This rather specious position enabled Samarin to stress the 
distinction between statehood and nationality, justify the existence of 
the Russian empire and reject any corollary arguments for the restoration 
of historic Polish frontiers. 


The question is asked: about what sort of Poland is there talk now, and 
along what frontiers is its restoration demanded? 

This is commonly answered: it is imperative that the restoration of Poland 
be in its historical borders. But which . . . borders are regarded as histor- 
ical...: the borders of Boleslaus Chrobry, Kazimierz, Batory or Stanislaus 
Augustus....? Poles...,in the extreme, do not forsake their aspirations. 
They openly announce that a state restricted to the tight border of Polish 
nationality, i.e., to the territory in which numerical superiority of the local 
population falls to them, is plainly and simply unthinkable.’° 


9 Ibid., p. 326. 
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Summing up this portion of his analysis, Samarin accused Poles of 
seeking merely to dominate other nationalities under the pretext of his- 
torical frontiers. Pari passu, he rebuffed contentions that the real Russian 
state was that of Muscovy under Ivan IV. Couching the rebuttal in an- 
ecdotal form, Samarin likened the argument to a landowner who sus- 
pected his steward of peculation and had the accounts audited. The 
landowner objected to the amount of provisions given a peasant he re- 
membered as a youngster, but who was twenty-four and married now. 
This parable applied to the Russian empire, according to Samarin— 
a natural growth that demanded certain conditions for enabling Russia 
to be a living actor fulfilling a mission. : 

As to the third component of the Polish Question, Samarin admitted 


_that educated Poles were often well-disposed individually toward other 


Slavs, but “this conciliatory love ...co-exists in practice with the most 
severe nationalism and religious exclusiveness, with the most insolent 
agerandizement...toward any other nationality and religion.”"* The 
works of Mickiewicz were typical examples of Polish messianism and 
spirit of aggrandizement. What was the reason for this aggressive 
posture? 

Samarin’s explanation was hinged to the conventional expostulations 
of Slavophils: the “two worlds” concept explained Polish animus. Mie- 
rostawski’s statement—“la Pologne est une modification du slavisme par 
education latine, en concurrence au slavisme grec et oriental des tribus 
danubiennes, de la Moscovie et de la Ruthenie”—was but one example 
which confirmed in Samarin’s mind that “Poland is a sharp wedge 
shaped by Latinism into the very heart of the Slavic world with the aim 
of shattering it into bits.”’* Voluntary acceptance of Latinism by the 
Poles had produced an all-pervasive venom that had decomposed much 
of their Slavic nature. Polonism evolved, but many in Russia still did 
not understand its significance in the contemporary situation, Samarin 
avowed. 


Analyze its psychological bases, all the historical phenomena which ac- 
companied the inoculation of Latinism into the Slavic element—a non- 
native education strictly closed and linked to the Roman hierarchy; the 
gradual rise of a military-political aristocracy; the severance of power from 
the population, of higher classes of society from lower; a rapid flowering of 
culture in a circle of privileged classes, but...not penetrating into the 
masses; and the gradual subjugation of them...— and you will be convinced 
that all that transpired was not by accident.1* 


Polish civilization, Samarin insisted, developed in a bifurcated manner 


10 [bid., p. 328. 
11 [bid., p. 330. 
12 [bid., p. 333. 
13 Ibid., p. 338. 
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as a consequence. Polish aspirations were essentially rooted in the cease- 
less struggle between two souls encased in one body—Slavdom versus 
Latinism, a struggle between life and death and involving the national 
conscience. That is why Polish behavior is steeped in contradictions: in 
the name of nationality Poles demanded political domination over others, 
and, they justified this pretension with the promise to extend that very 
Latinism which ruined and ruins internal Polish life. 

Completing this tripartite analysis, Samarin addressed himself then 
to the question of a permanent solution. He rejected proposals for the 
absorption of the Kingdom into the empire (as had been suggested by 
Katkov). This was shortsighted, it ignored the schizophrenic character 
of Poland. The rehabilitation of the Slavic element was possible only 
with the continued recognition of Polish nationality. In the final ana- 
lysis, 


A conclusive solution of the Polish Question, a solution that would satisfy 
Poles, is unthinkable without a basic spiritual rebirth of them. It is necessary 
that Poland renounce its union with Latinism and, finally, reconcile itself 
with the thought of being omly itself, i.e., one of the Slavic peoples, serving 
the same historic mission with them; it is necessary, on the other hand, that 
Russia decide and achieve being completely itself, i.e., an historic represen- 
vative of the Orthodox-Slavic element... We have not offered a mandate for 
effecting a conclusive solution...which could be realized quickly and 
easily.1* 


In conclusion, Samarin broached more immediate considerations. Under 
existing circumstances, Russian renunciation of the Congress Kingdom 
was not feasible. Rather, the revolt must be suppressed quickly by first 
eradicating Polish influence from the northwestern provinces and there- 
by localizing the problem to the Kingdom alone. Suppression of the 
revolt there had to be followed by “the subordination of all civil admini- 
stration to the military,... and the improvement of the economic life 
of the peasants by the simultaneous establishment of rural self-govern- 
ment.”?° 

Along with most Russians, Samarin regarded the northwestern pro- 
vinces as historically Russian and applauded Muraviev’s achievements. 
As Samarin’s analysis was completed, the government already had de- 
cided favorably on the efficacy of Muraviev’s system. The support and 
leadership of the revolt by the Polish landowning gentry singled it out 
for reprisal. Blows against gentry interests would not only speed up the 
end of the revolt but serve to preclude any future recalcitrance. From 
the Russian viewpoint, virtue could also be made of necessity. Land re- 
form in the Congress Kingdom remained a burning issue, as it had been 


14 Tbid., p. 345. 
15 [bid., p. 347. 
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before the insurrection. The underground government of the Poles 
sought initially to rally the peasantry to the cause by proclaiming a 
sweeping land reform (ie., before the Whites had fully committed 
themselves). The effect on the population could not be ignored comple- 
tely by the imperial government. Therefore, a sweeping land reform 
could be so structured to advance Russian political objectives. 

Against the background of these considerations, Nicholas Miliutin, 
appeared once more as the likely person to direct a new policy. His 
reputation as an agrarian liberal previously led to his resignation from 
the Ministry of Interior, after the emancipation act, was proclaimed and 
conservative pressures increased. His peasantophilia now was to serve 
him in good stead, as it was to do for others sharing his views. On the 
other hand, Miliutin himself vacillated when, on August 31, Alexander II 
made his proposal. As before, ignorance of Polish affairs apparently 
prompted some misgivings in him. In the end, urgings from officials 
and the decisive conversations with his former colleague, Yury Samarin, 
swayed him. Less than two weeks later, in a second audience with the 
emperor on September 11, Miliutin accepted a mission to undertake a 
survey of conditions in the Congress Kingdom. The emperor reportedly 
gave him carte blanche in the matter of reforms.'* 

Following his acceptance, Miliutin again wrote Samarin to secure a 
more definite commitment (September 13): 


If the rural question in Poland can really be resolved satisfactorily, then I 
am prepared to give it my labor and powers to the extent they are useful... 
Your opinions and advice strengthened this resolve all the more. I cannot 
ignore that I am buoyed by the hope of your active support. I would never 
have dared to take you on such a heavy sacrifice had not you yourself ex- 


16 The emperor’s correspondence with Berg in September pointed in this direction: 
“Tt is necessary to take up the peasant question immediately, in that this is the single 
class in the Kingdom upon whom we can rely if we improve, as I hope, its position 
and suppress the harmful influence of landowners.” Berg collection, Tsentralnyi go- 
sudarstvennyi arkhiv in Moscow, quoted in V.D. Koroliuk and I.S. Miller, ed., Vos- 
stanie 1863 g. i russko-polskoe revoliutsionnye sviazy 60kh godov (The 1863 Uprising 
and Russo-Polish Connections in the ‘Sixties), Moscow, 1960, p. 389. 

17In April, 1862, following Wielopolski’s temporary recall, it seemed imminent 
that Miliutin would be designated head of civil administration in_the Kingdom, but 
he demurred at the time, pleading ignorance of Polish affairs. A. Leroy-Beaulieu, Un 
homme d'état russe, Paris, 1884, pp. 128 ff. Miliutin hastily wrote Samarin following 
his first imperial audience, urging him to come to the capital and asking the letter to 
be forwarded to Prince Cherkasski as well, another former colleague and a Slavophil. 
“I cannot write more, but the matter concerns peasant affairs for which we — or better 
to say, you — have already made so many sacrifices.” The letter did not reach Sama- 
rin who had already departed for Moscow and the capital, but the two met on Sep- 
tember 7 anyway, at which time Samarin expressed his willingness to be of help. Ap- 
parently, this was the decisive factor in Miliutin’s decision to accept the assignment. 
Cf. Kn. O. Trubetskaia, Kn. V. Cherkasskii i ego uchastie v razreshenii krestianskogo 
voprosa (Prince Cherkasskii and His Role in the Solution of the Peasant Problem), 
Moscow, 1904, Vol. I, Bk. 2, pp. 437-440; B.E. Nolde, Yury Samarin i ego vremia 
(Samarin and his Time), Paris, 1926, p. 155; Leroy-Beaulieu, op. cit., pp. 180 ff. 
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pressed a sympathy. I must say that I did not hide this hope from the Sov- 
ereign and received the most categorical approval. Now the fate of the mat- 
ter is partly in your hands. With my purely theoretical intelligence on ques- 
tions of rural life, I cannot proceed without your cooperation. I will not find 
help in Poland, that is without doubt... For Godsakes, think about this with 
the same sympathy you showed me here. I await your answer with trepida- 
tion. The degree of your participation in this matter will be completely de- 
pendent upon you. Officially, I have complete power on this point.1® 


Samarin, on the other hand, also experienced qualms which he shared 
with Cherkasskii in a letter of September 16: 


Now, give me friendly advice with complete candor... 

1) could I bring some sort of usefulness with my complete ignorance of 
the Polish peasant situation; 

2) on the other hand, among those politically reliable, there is no one de- 
finitely prepared for this task; 

3) could I personally have some influence over Miliutin; finally, 

4) Iam a “loner” and can manage myself easier than others. 


These were but momentary apprehensions. The collaboration mater- 
ialized and Cherkasskii as well answered Miliutin’s summons, informing 
Samarin, “This may serve you as a better answer to your letter in which 
you ask my opinion regarding the journey into Poland.”!® Influenced ap- 
parently by their memories of previous collaboration in rural reform, 
the trio were about to pool talents again: Miliutin as the enlightened 
bureaucrat, Cherkasskii as the practical organizer, and Samarin as the 
intellectual whose erudition supplied the intellectual dynamism to the 
new policy that was to begin with Miliutin’s mission. 

Miliutin’s group left for the Congress Kingdom October 8, interrupt- 
ing the journey with a conference with Muraviev in Wilno which, re- 
portedly, confirmed the participants’ belief that the peasant issue was 
the most crucial factor in the new policy. The ostensible paradox of con- 
servative Muraviev and the liberal Miliutin agreeing on general policy 
was explicable by their mutual Polonophobia; Muraviev’s conservatism 
did not inhibit discrimination against Polish landowners. 

After a week of orientation in Warsaw, the trio and aides took a 
whirlwind tour through the Polish countryside, escorted by military 
convoy. The party swept through parts of three districts in Warsaw 
province and one in Radom province from October 20 to 25, visiting 
sixteen settlements of varying sizes and legal status. The trio then closet- 
ed themselves for a week in Warsaw’s Bruhl palace to prepare a me- 
raorandum for the emperor. The first document of the mission was 
completed November 1 and Miliutin regarded it with considerable gra- 


18 Kn. O. Trubetskaia, op. cit., pp. 440-441. 
19 Tbid., pp. 442-443. 
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vity. _It was designed to serve as a guide for legislation and simultane- 
ously fasten down imperial support decisively. Given the ideological 
makeup of the triumvirate, some hostility and incipient opposition among 
official circles had already germinated. To forestall serious obstacles 
Miliutin adopted an air of secrecy; he avoided official channels to for- 
ward the completed memorandum through the private offices of his 
brother Dimitry, Minister of War and an imperial confidant.2° 

The task of composing the memorandum fell to Samarin. He saga- 
ciously avoided the deadening jargon of officialdom and couched the 
report of the survey in an informal style, as a record of impressions and 
observations implicitly recommending a course of action. Refraining 
adroitly from Salvophil clichés, he sprinkled the memorandum with 
specific incidents and examples that added weight to the group’s con- 
clusions. 

The overall character of the new policy had been decided upon pre- 
viously so that the memorandum authored by Samarin was really a 
catalog of specific indictments in sectors of Polish rural life. The body 
of the report dealt with ten general conditions, supplemented by two 
case studies. Peasant psychology, land tenure and obligations, rights of 
usufruct, redemption of the corvée, and rural administration were among 
the detailed facets in the memorandum.”* 





20 Field Marshal Berg, for example, was designated the new viceroy while Miliutin’s 
party was still in the Kingdom and he cared little for the “Moscow intruders” whose 
advocacy of Russianism, Orthodoxy and the peasants’ cause was well known. Having 
estates in Courland and married to a Catholic, Berg naturally had little sympathy for 
such an orientation. A return to the status quo ante after the suppression of the revolt 
would permit him to enjoy his viceregal powers, but Miliutin’s mission meant the 
start of a consistent diminution of the viceregal office for the next decade, until its 
abolition. Cf. descriptions of Berg’s posture and correspondence in Koroliuk and Mil- 
ler, op. cit., pp. 388 ff.; Nolde, op. cét., 167; Leroy-Beaulieu, op. cét., 211-229; A. 
Anuchin, “Graf Feodor Fedorovich Berg,” Russkaia Starimna (Russian Antiquity), Vol. 
LXXVII, 1893, pp. 39 ff. 

21 A copy of “The Situation of The Polish Peasant as of November, 1863” is in 
A. de Moller, Situation de la Pologne au 1-er janvier 1865 (Paris, 1865), an apologia 
subsidized by the Russian government. Also in P. Bartenev, Devatnadtsatyi vek (The 
Nineteenth Century), Moscow, 1872, pp .282 ff., it is incorrectly identified. Broadly, 
rural conditions in the Congress Kingdom at this time had been shaped by develop- 
ments stemming from the 1807 emancipation in the then Duchy of Warsaw. Peasants 
were freed from serfdom, but on a personal basis, the land remaining the property of 
gentry landowners. Gentry-peasant relations were supposedly subject to the civil code 
and mutual agreements on land tenure, for which peasants were obliged to render 
labor services. The Inventory Law of 1846 required the registration of allotments. 
rights of usufruct and obligations of the peasants. Supposedly designed to prevent in- 
justices, the law had shortcomings; among them, no provision for plots of less than 
three morgs (about eight acres) and no jurisdiction over agreements made subsequent 
to 1846. The situation remained unaltered until 1858 when legislation permitted the 
voluntary conversion of labor services into moneyed rents, but little progress resulted. 
This conversion was made obligatory by 1861 and in the following year additional 
legislation called for an examination of existing rents and scales of conversion. The 
object was to reduce redemption schedules and promote purchases of land by peasants. 
The January decree of the insurrectionary government in 1863 declared that all land 
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Summarily, the report emphasized that Polish peasants were fully 
aware of their rights but were powerless in the clutches of a system in- 
alterably opposed to their interests. The law of 1846 notwithstanding, 
gentry proprietors usurped better portions of peasant plots and even ex- 
propriated some by devious means. Other transgressions as well called 
for a fundamental reorganization of rural relations. Gentry proprietors 
also evaded responsibilities with immunity because of the venality of the 
rural administration, the memorandum continued. The peasant had no 
recourse to justice because local authorities were beholden or subser- 
vient to the landowning gentry: 


The immediate officialdom placed over the peasantry, secular and clerical, 
bailiffs and their deputies in villages, mayors in towns, appointed 
by the government or contracted into office by the landowners, finally 
priests, not only do not serve as living links tying the masses with higher 
government, but completely the opposite, consciously and unconsciously, 
separate them and do not permit the establishment of this natural tie. It 
can be said that at the present time the Polish gentry, assuming a twofold 
character of class and political party, in union with parish priests, has formed 
a thick, living wall through which the thought, will or word of the Supreme 
Power directed to the people can never penetrate to them. 

...In all these instances, police power, serving as if it were a buttress to 
the class, gentry and manorial interests, represents itself as nothing more 
than a masked manorial law.?? 


The memorandum likewise took note of the insurrectionary decree 
granting the peasants land and observed that although the peasantry by 
and large had refused to commit itself to a “faceless government,” 
many of their number have taken advantage of unstable conditions by 
permitting arrears in obligations to landowners. Resisting the impas- 
sioned revolutionary appeals of the rebels and the jesuitical cunning that 
motivated the land decree, the report nonetheless cautioned that the 
government should not ignore the hopes that had been aroused among the 
peasants that some basic reform would be forthcoming. Polish peasantry 
was for the moment playing a waiting game. 


The attitude of the population in Poland impressed us in this way. It 
finds itself in some sort of undefined, traumatic, biding position. The power 
of the most attractive promises, about half of them realized, pulls it in one 
direction; in the other direction a true historical instinct leads it which, un- 
fortunately, has not yet found either support or justification——Which power 
will ultimately triumph? Which will be able to attract to itself the vacillating 
feelings of the masses? On the answer of this question depends the decisive 





cultivated by peasants at the time became their personal property and all previous 
obligations were void. Landowners were to be indemnified by the government at a 
later date. Enforcement of this decree enjoyed varying success throughout 1863. 

22 Bartenev, op. cit., pp. 295-296. 
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result of the contemporary struggle in which the legal government is called 
to save not only the political sway of Russia over Poland, but the very future 
of the Polish nation.”* 


The cumulative design of the memorandum was the strong advocacy 
of the principle that the government must swiftly enact broad reforms 
engendering a social transformation. This was a prerequisite for any 
permanent solution. The reforms had to be anchored to two objectives 
which would expedite both agrarian and political considerations: econ- 
cmic re-arrangement of gentry-peasant relations and the reorganization 
of rural self-government. Land and local power had to be given to the 
peasantry.”* 

_ The collaboration of the trivmviri continued several weeks longer as 
they formulated specific details of the reform program. These were final- 
ly spelled out in four projects: principles governing the transfer of land 
and privileges to the peasants; the financial expedients involved, features 
of the new gmina system, and the administrative machinery for execut- 
ing the reforms. Samarin’s attention was focused mostly upon the econ- 
omic details of land transfer, operating on the premise that inasmuch 
as governmental succor fostered peasant political loyalty, financial bur- 
dens of the reform should be placed as much as possible upon the gentry. 

In an imperial audience of December 21, following the group’s return 
to Russia, Miliutin made known the significant contributions of his col- 
laborators and received in turn preliminary approval of the projects. 
An imperial decree soon established an ad hoc committee for receiving 
the projects, both Samarin and Cherkasskii joining Miliutin as members. 
Samarin by this time was ill-disposed but nonetheless attended the first 
four of seven sessions held by the committee. In the final analysis, the 
committee accepted the projects with but one revision which further 
favored the peasantry.”° 


23 [bid., p. 304. 

24 Despite efforts to determine what particular consideration impelled the govern- 
ment to adopt so liberal a posture toward the peasantry, insufficient archival details 
still make such an attempt a futile exercise. The emperor’s anti-gentry animus at this 
time, the complications raised by the insurrectionary decree and the persuasions of 
Miliutin’s party in one degree or another had a bearing on the final version of the 
land reform. The important point is that these factors coincided or complemented 
each other. 

25 A redemption scheme resembling that in Russia was initially considered but 
substituted by the decision to have the treasury bear the immediate costs of land reform 
and a relatively light tax imposed on peasant plots to be applied to amortization of 
the costs incurred. The committee was chaired by Prince P. Gagarin and included 
also Chevkin, Valuev, Reitern, Zelenoi, Platonov, Artsimovich and Prince V. Dol- 
gorukov, the latter soon replaced by Panin. It functioned only a month but its role 
was continued by the Main Committee on Polish Affairs set up in March, 1864 and 
lasting to 1881. Nolde, op. cit. p. 164; Leroy-Beaulieu, op. cit., p. 234; W. Przyborow- 
ski Ostatnie chwile Powstania Styczniowego (The Last Moments of the January Upris- 
ing), Poznah, 1887-8, Vol. II, p. 52. 
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The agrarian projects became law on February 19/March 2, 1864.”¢ 
A superficial comparison of only the major features with those of the 
1861 emancipation revealed striking differences. Governmental equi- 
vocation on behalf of Russian, gentry three years earlier had no parallel 
in 1864. Whatever frustrations Miliutin, Samarin and their symapthiz- 
ers experienced previously, they could find solace in the successful ap- 
plication of their principles in the Congress Kingdom. 

Omitting technical details, some of the major provisions of the Polish 
land reform included the outright grant of property rights to peasants 
for the plots they previously cultivated on the basis of tenure, and the 
immediate erasure of any obligations. None of the burdensome features 
of “temporary obligations” and “redemption dues” shouldered by the 
Russian muzhik were placed on the Polish wtofscianin. Minimal allot- 
ments and liberal adjustments tended to give the latter a proportionally 
larger plot than had been generally received by his Russian counterpart. 
Previous rights of usufruct (pasturage and wood-gathering in manorial 
fields and forests) were to be rationed by the peasants unless voluntarily 
given up, for which there was compensation. Moreover, in matters of 
rural self-government, the Polish equivalent of the zemstvo, i.e., gmina, 
was remodelled to give the peasants theoretical preponderance and the 
gentry a proportionally larger share of the financial burdens. Ulti- 
mately, however, the arrangement deteriorated into outright govern- 
mental supervision of local affairs. 

Other features as well underscored the harmony between Slavophil 
concepts of rural reform and governmental objectives. The penchant 
of newly-arrived Russian officials to “arbitrate” in the peasants’ favor 
tor example, and the comparably lighter tax burdens of the peasants 
after the reform obviously were meant to expedite long-range conside- 
rations.”* 

Samarin’s official role lasted technically from October to April, 1864, 





26 Sbornik pravitelstvennykh rasporiazhentt po Uchreditel u Komitetu Tsarstva 
Polskogo (Collection of Governmental Decrees for the Administrative Committee of 
the Polish Kingdom), Warsaw, 1864-1871, Vol. I, pp. 1-67. (Hereafter cited as Sbor- 
nik); Dziennik Praw Krélestwa Polskiego (Journal of Laws of the Polish Kingdom), 
Warsaw, 1864, Vol. LXII, pp. 4 ff. 


27 “Now it will be possible... to raise quickly the suppressed people who must be- 
come...a real bulwark, ’Miliutin wrote his wife on November 6, 1863. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu, op. cit., p. 217. Studies of the 1864 reform are numerous, including W. Grabski, 
Materialy w sprawie wtoScianskiej (Materials concerning the Peasant Question), War- 
saw, 1909-1910, and Spoteczne gospodarstwo agrarne w Polsce (The Social Agrarian 
Economy in Poland), Warsaw, 1923; S. Kieniewicz, Sprawa wtofcianska w Powstanin 
Styczniowym (The Peasant Question in the January Insurrection), Wroctaw, 1953; 
S. Kozicki (S. Lubicz, pseud.), Sprawa wtoscianska w Polsce porozbiorowej (The Peas- 
ant Question in Post-Partition Poland), Cracow, 1909; A. Kornilov, “Reforma 19 
fevralia 1864 goda v Tsarstve Polskom” (The Reform of February 19, 1864 in the 
Polish Kingdom), Velikaia reforma (The Great Reform), Dzhiveligov et al, ed., Mos- 
cow, 1911, Vol. V. pp. 285-318. 
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but he ceased to participate actively after January. His departure, how- 
ever, caused little change in the overall orientation that had guided the 
triumvirate earlier; legislation until 1866 generally reflected his initial 
prescription that a rebirth of Polish society held the greatest promise for 
solving the Polish Question. Miliutin remained as the imperial pleni- 
potentiary, a member of the Main Committee and later head of the 
State Secretariat for the Congress Kingdom within the imperial Council 
of State. Prince Cherkasski became a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee in the Congress Kingdom, charged with the execution of reform 
legislation, and was in fact Miliutin’s alter ego until 1867. 

The cornerstone of the new policy was laid with the 1864 decrees on 
land reform, a major step toward imperial goals but which could not 
assure success in itself. Samarin’s earlier analysis and the subsequent 
memorandum to the emperor indicated the need for additional measures 
if the “rejuvenation” was to be realized. The subsequent legislation ap- 
pearing throughout 1864 and 1865 leaves little doubt that Miliutin 
shared these views. Samarin’s ideas remained the spiritus movens in 
these early stages of the new policy. 

Beside patronizing the peasantry, the new policy had to concern itself 
with the nefarious influences of Polonism as well. Left to its own re- 
sources, the favored peasantry would succumb to its proselytization. At- 
tention, then, should be directed to those areas or sources where Polon- 
ism thrived; véz., the clergy and the educational system. These two 
sectors of Polish society, as well as land reform, pre-occupied Miliutin 
and his cohorts for the next two years. The campaign against the 
gentry-clerical domination was soon begun. 

In a memorandum to the emperor in early June, 1864, Miliutin ad- 
dressed himself to the problem of Polish education. He appeared to 
translate Samarin’s theoretical premises into policy recommendations. 
Reflecting his recent collaborator’s admission that Poles constituted a 
distinct nationality and so possessed certain inalienable rights, Miliutin 
observed that previous Russian attempts to suppress higher education 
and to Russify the system had proven to be failures. Identical efforts © 
should be avoided in any reform of the educational system, he cautioned. 
The teaching of the Russian language should be given a respected place 
in curricula and education should be placed under Russian supervision 
to preclude nationalistic indoctrination, he continued, but education 
should not be converted into “an instrument for the attainment of poli- 
tical goals.” The educational reform which followed in September, 1864, 
essentially contained the spirit of these observations.”* 

But the more ominous challenge to Russian hopes for a permanent 


28 Cf. Slavianskoe Obozrenie (Slavic Review), Vol. II, 1892, pp. 300-320; Dzsennik 
Praw, Vol. LXII, pp. 326 ff. 
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solution of the Polish Question came from the enormous influence ex- 
erted by the Catholic clergy. Samarin had polemicized on the clerical 
domination of Polish society, with their preachings so alien to the Slavic 
world. Under Miliutin’s direction, measures that soon appeared strove 
to neutralize this arch source of Polonism. The discriminatory legisla- 
tion consisted mainly of striking at the church’s wealth; two of the 
more significant pieces of legislation came with the decrees of Novem- 
ber 8, 1864, and December 26, 1865. The first decree, drawn up with 
the aid of the Slavophil Hilferding, suppressed most of the monastic 
communities in the Kingdom either because of alleged participation in 
the revolt or because of failure to meet canonical requirements on min- 
imal membership. The landed property of suppressed communities was 
confiscated and that of remaining communities was secularized. State 
subsidies were to be allotted to the latter. Consequently, 110 of 197 
communities disappeared, but only 35 of the remainder were adjudged 
qualified for state support. 

The economic blow was extended to the church as a whole when in 
the following year all landed property of the church was secularized 
and the hierarchy placed on a scale of state stipends. The secularization 
of the landed wealth of the Catholic church, accompanied by the system 
of state subsidy, obviously was intended to make the church in the King- 
dom more amenable to cooperation with the government.” 

Other, less dramatic rulings had antedated this campaign and sub- 
sequent enactments also curtailed clerical activities in education. Even- 
tually, Miliutin climaxed the campaign by promoting the nullification 
of Russia’s 1847 concordat with the Papacy on the grounds that this 
fostered separatist tendencies and hamstrung governmental efforts to 
control the clergy. The Russian renunciation of the concordat came in 
December, 1866.*° 

Broadly speaking, until 1866, Russia’s new policy toward the Con- 
gress Kingdom generally corresponded to the major lines advocated by 
Samarin. Reforms that patronized the peasantry and penalized the gentry 
constituted the economic foundations upon which Russian rule was to 
be stabilized. The overhaul of elementary education and the struggle 
against clerical influences were steps taken to obliterate Polonism that 
had heretofore exacerbated Russo-Polish relations. But, as Samarin 
cautioned and the initial measures appeared to indicate, the new policy 
was to avoid impinging upon the fundamentals of Polish national life; 
the object was to cleanse and not suppress it. 

29 Dziennik Praw, Vols. LXII, pp. 406 ff. and LXIII, pp. 369 ff., respectively. 

80 Greater detail of anti-clerical legislation is recorded in P. Kubicki, Bojownicy 
haplani za sprawe kosciola i ojczyzny w latach 1861-1915 (Priests Who Fought for 


their Church and Country, 1861-1915), Sandomierz, 1933-39, 3 Vols; A. Boudou, Le 
Saint-Siége et la Russie, Paris, 1925, 2 Vols. 
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An orientation of this nature obviously emphasized long-range re- 
sults. In part, it reflected the common Slavophil attention to socio- 
economic and cultural conditions, above that of political considerations. 
Once these vital rectifications had been implemented, political questions 
would resolve of themselves. Samarin himself failed to broach the topic 
of the Kingdom’s political status after the insurrection had been quashed. 
This absence of attention to immediate political questions, however, 
was soon out of step with both the political atmosphere that evolved 
in Russia and some of Miliutin’s views. It led to a gradual divergence 
from the initial orientation which ultimately resulted in greater modifi- 
cations, deteriorating into outright Russification and repression.’ 

As the political atmosphere in Russia proper swung even more rapidly 
to the right after Karakazov’s failure at regicide in 1866, the increased 
reactionary pressures for political retrenchment bore ramifications for 
the Congress Kingdom as well. The concept of imperial unity received 
greater emphasis by this time and proposals appeared in governmental 
circles for introducing political measures underscoring this concept, 
particularly with reference to the Kingdom. Incorporation (sliianie) was 
advocated. Miliutin himself was more concerned with this issue than his 
recent collaborator had been, the heretofore parallel views of the two 
ended. Having no sympathy whatsoever for any symbols of Polish sepa- 
ratism, Miliutin by 1866 became more concerned with political legi- 
slation. The earlier socio-economic emphasis was displaced; fundamen- 
tal changes had already been introduced into Polish society. Conse- 
quently, Miliutin’s activities now strove to accommodate earlier reforms 
to the rising political reaction and his own support of imperial unity. 
During this last year in office (a stroke in December, 1866, forced his 
resignation), his actions spelled the beginning of the end for the King- 
dom’s vestigial autonomy. 

The accommodation resulted in the abolition of a seperate budget and 
coinage in the Kingdom, the introduction of reforms in provincial ad- 
ministration resembling the Russian model, the subordination of the 
postal system, to imperial jurisdiction, and the abolition of the State Se- 
cretariat within the Council of State. Portents of subsequent Russifi- 
cation also made their appearance at the start of the year when the new 
statute for secondary schools made Russian mandatory as the language of 
instruction for the obligatory courses in Russian history, geography and 
literature.** 

This relatively degenerative trend continued and broadened after Mi- 
liutin’s retirement when an imperial rescript of January 9, 1867, in- 


31 Additional observations on Miliutin’s views are in the author's “Miliutin and 
The Polish Question,” Russian Thought and Politics (Harvard Slavic Studies, IV), 
edited by G. Fischer et al.. Cambridge, 1957, pp. 237-248. 
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tormed the Main Committee on Polish Affairs that there must follow 
foe final and organic union of that part of the empire with the oth- 

s.”32 Within a year, most of the features symbolizing separatism dis- 
pel: in the Kingdom. During the next decade, further redefinition 
of the policy extended the concept of imperial unity beyond political 
boundaries; an expansion of Russification evolved. Under the aegis of 
the then imperial Minister of Education, Count Dimitry Tolstoy, it was 
maintained that Russification would foster a rapprochement (sblizhe- 
nie) between Russians and Poles. 

At the end of the reign of Alexander II, almost none of the caution- 
ary observations made by Samarin regarding the preservation of the 
Poles’ status as a distinct nationality were even given lip-service. Rather, 
an enforced cultural assimilation was attempted, although a more in- 
tensive application of this line was to emerge under Alexander III. 

As Panslavism emerged the offspring of Slavophilism, so did Rus- 
sification emerge out of the Slavophil solution for the Polish Question. 
What had begun initially as a new policy fighting against Polonism and 
nurturing loyalty among the downtrodden peasantry soon was broad- 
ened into a concern for the strength of imperial unity, begun by Miliu- 
tir himself in 1866. The logical extension of this concern quickly pene- 
trated into non-political sectors in the desire to align other institutions 
and customs in the Kingdom with counterparts in the emipre. The road. 
to Russification was clear. As a result, Samarin’s optimistic prognosis 
failed to materialize. The subsequent modifications of policy that cul- 
minated in Russification also affected that very class of Poles which had 
been expected to develop into a bulwark of political loyalty—the peas- 
antry. Anti-clerical measures which later grew in intensity, along with 
facets of Russification experienced by the peasantry, merely nurtured 
hostility. Religion and national feeling remained closely entwined. 
Whatever political gain might have been acquired from the Russian 
standpoint by the positive strategem of land reform eventually dis- 
sipated under repressive Russification. What might have appeared as 
logical extensions of initial policy principles actually made the post- 
1863 policy self-defeating, bred with cross-purposes. 

That Samarin’s proposals for a permanent solution of the Polish 
Question could have brought real results had not the subsequent modi- 
fications been allowed is also a questionable point. In attempting to 
resolve the tension between moral integrity and the vice of ardent nation- 
alism, Samarin drew a formula that demanded the greatest of self-dis- 
cipline and restraint. Only a fine line separated re-education and re- 
pression in his proposed fight against Polonism, one which only a rom- 
antic Weltanschauung could entertain with confidence. Within two 
years that line was blurred and the road opened to Russification. 


32 Sbornik, Vol. IV, pp. 81-82. 























STANLEY BUCHHOLZ KIMBALL 


THE SLAVS AND THE OPENING OF THE 
CZECH NATIONAL THEATRE, 1883 


The National Theatre is great evidence 
of the vitality of the Czech national life.... 
and a strong refutation of the theory of as- 
similation. 

Czas. (Cracow)? 


The opening of the Czech National Theatre in 1883 was not only 
evidence of the vitality of Czech national life, but also a good example 
of Slavic “communality and solidarity’ during the late nineteenth 
century. It was, furthermore, an especially good example of Polish-Czech 
rapprochement after their mutual estrangement incident to the Polish 
uprising of 1863 and the Czech participation in the Moscow Ethno- 
graphical Congress in 1867. 

After the failure of the Slav Congress of 1848 and the Kromeriz 
(Kremsier) Reichstag of 1849, and the introduction of Minister Presi- 
dent Alexander Bach’s form of absolutism, the Czechs organized in 
September, 1850 a Committee to Build a National Theatre. This some- 
what novel antidote to absolutism, centralism and Germanism is partially 
explained by the fact that the Czechs were then politically impotent and 
could hope to advance their national movement only along cultural 
lines. 

Since the time of Maria Theresa and Joseph II, the Czechs and other 
Slavs in Austria had been subjected to vigorous Germanization and cen- 
tralization. (It was not necessarily anti-Czech, rather a necessary corol- 
lary to their administrative reforms). By 1848, however, Czech natio- 
nalism had made substantial progress, not so much that conservative 
Czech leaders (such as Frantisek Palacky and his son-in-law Frantisek 
Ladislav Rieger considered making a bid for complete independence, 
but enough for them to hope for autonomy within a federal state. Only 
a few radicals demanded complete independence. 


1 Quoted in Narodni Listy, November 18, 1883. 
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Czech national and political leaders had for some time been trying 
to build a Czech theatre (as distinct from the German theatre).2 Further- 
more, one of the forty-one Czech delegates who returned from the ill- 
fated Kromeriz Reichstag was P.A. Trojan, manager for the Czech 
Theatre,* one of the few delegates who held a governmental post. 

Once the Committee was organized the chief Czech political and 
cultural leaders either led or were closely associated with the movement 
for over thirty years. Finally, after more than three decades of struggle, 
disappointment and setbacks, the Czech Natonal Theatre was officially 
opened on November 18, 1883 and an important national celebration 
was held. In typical Czech fashion they invited other Slavs to celebrate 
with them. More than thirty representatives of various Slav peoples were 
in Prague for the occassion.* Of these “delegations” the Polish was the 
most important. 

The Poles, along with other Slavs, had helped support the Committee 
to Build the Czech National Theatre from the beginning. One of the 
earliest contributions came from a Polish Reading Club in Cieszyn 


2 After the Thirty Years’ War Czech medieval and renaissance dramatic efforts 
subsided. Until the 1730's, the infrequent Habsburg coronations, Jesuit School-plays, 
some peasant productions, occasional French, German, or English traveling companies, 
and native and foreign marionette shows were practically all that existed of this art 
form. Count F.A. Sporck built a private theatre about 1724. Several nobles and wealthy 
burghers built the first modern public theatre in 1737—the “Theatre in Kotce” 
(Divadlo v Kotcich). In 1783 the Supreme Marshal, Count Franz Anton Nostitz 
Rieneck, built the “Graflich Nostitzisches Nationaltheater” in Prague, renamed 
“Stavovské divadlo,” “Standisches Theater,” Estates Theatre, in 1797. 

In 1786, the first modern Czech public theatre was built, the “Bouda” or Booth 
Theatre. After it closed in 1789, Czech drama began a long series of moves from one 
makeshift theatre to another. (They were, however, generally permitted to use the 
Estates Theatre, an entirely German institution, on Sunday afternoons and holidays). 
Czech theatre and drama did not find another permanent home until the so-called 
“Prozatimni divadlo” or Provisional Theatre was built in 1862. 

The best study of late eighteenth century Czech theatre is Jan Vondracek’s Dejiny 
ceskeho divadla, doba obrozenska, 1771-1824 (History of the Czech Theatre, Period 
of Reawakening), Prague, 1956. Other histories of Czech theatre of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries are: Jan Vondracek, Dejimy ceskeho divadla, doba predbrez- 
nova, 1824-1846 (History of the Czech Theatre, Pre-March Period), Prague, 1957; 
Jan Bartos, Narodni divadlo a jeho budovatele (The National Theatre and its Build- 
ers), Prague, 1933; Jan Bartos, Prozatimni divadlo a jeho cinobra (The Provisional 
Theatre and Its Plays), Prague, 1937; Karel Vit Hof, Dejiny velkeho narodnibo divad- 
la v Praze (History of the Great National Theatre in Prague), Prague, 1868; Jan Lade- 
cky, Prispevky k dejinam ceskeho divadla (Some Contributions to the History of the 
Czech Theatre), Prague, 1895; Oscar Teuber, Geschichte des Prager Theaters, 3 vols., 
Prague, 1883-1888; F.A. Subert, Narodni divadlo v Praze, Dejiny jeho i stavba do- 
koncena (The National Theatre in Prague, its History and Completion), Prague, 1881. 

3 This position amounted only to working out a more equitable use of the “Estates 
Theatre” between the German and Czech theatre companies. 

4 There were 13 Poles, 7 Slovaks, 4 Slovenes, 4 Ukrainians, and 3 Croats. See Ap-' 
pendix. Apparently there were many more “unofficial” delegates present for Die 
Presse (Vienna) of November 19, 1883, remarked about the “numerous Polish, 
Ruthenian, and Croatian deputations in national costume {which} were present on 
opening night,” and the Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) of the same date commented on 
the “Ukrainian, Croatian, and Slovenian student deputations.” 
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(Tesin, Teschen) in 1850. Poles had taken part in the great national 
celebration at the time the foundation-stone of the Natonal Theatre was 
laid in May 1868.5 

The Czechs had hoped originally to open their National Theatre in 
September, 1881. In June of that year the theatre was complete enough 
to open temporarily in honor of the marriage of Crown Prince Rudolf. 
Since the theatre was not complete and since the marriage of the Kron- 
prinzenpaar was hardly a Czech national affair, there had been no par- 
ticular national demonstration at that time (June 11). The Commit- 
tee to Build the National Theatre hoped to open formally the Theatre 
and to hold a national celebration on the day of their patron saint, 
Vaclav, September 28. Unfortunately nothing ever came of these plans 


_ for the theatre accidentally caught on fire and was almost destroyed on 


August 12. 

After the fire the Czechs immediately held a collection for the rebuild- 
ing of the National Theatre. During the early months of this collection 
other Slavs donated. 25,000 fl.7 This was only about 3 or 4 per cent of 
the total which was collected, but enough to testify to their continuing 
interest in this venture. Russians and Czechs living in Russia contribut- 
ed the largest amount, 7,000 fl. All the major Russian newspapers re- 
ported the burning of the theatre, and among the first twenty contribu- 
tions were five from Czechs in Russia. The Narodni Listy (National 
Press) commented on how “our brother Poles and Russians wept in Kar- 
lovy Vary (Karlsbad) when they received the tragic news.* (Apparently 
these Poles and Russians were visiting or taking the cure at this famous 
spa). . 

About 3,000 fl. came from the Hungarian part of the Emipre, most 
of which was probably sent in by Slovaks and Croats. The Mayor of 
Turciansky Svaty Martin, Jan Kohaj, for example, called for a special 
collection. Another 10,000 fl. came from the non-Czech lands of the 
Austrian part of the Empire, most likely from Czechs in Vienna and 
Slovenes in Styria. It was the Poles, however, who demonstrated the 
greatest interest in the efforts of the Czechs to rebuild the theatre and 
lent the most support. 

Within a few days after the fire twenty telegrams and letters were 
received from Warsaw, Cracow, Nowy Targ, Lwéw, Tarnéw, Poznan, 


5 For a full account of this event and the participation of the Poles see my article 
“The Poles at the Prague All-Slavic Congress of 1868,” The Polish Review, Vol. IV, 
1959, No. 1-2, pp. 91-106. 

6 The idea to open the theatre in this fashion came not from the Committee but 
from the German dominated Provincial Board (Zemsky sbor, Landesausschuss). 

7 These and following financial figures are derived from Subert, op. cit. 

8 Narodni Listy, August 16, 1881, It was the chief Czech journal and organ of 
the liberal Young Czechs, founded in 1861. All other quotations not otherwise noted 
are taken from this journal. 
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Dresden and elsewhere. They were sent by cultural societies, students, 
newspapers, mayors, and individuals. Most of these messages expres- 
sed grief and sympathy, and many said they were sending a contribu- 
tion. 

As would be expected most Polish sympathy and support came from 
Austrian Galicia. Polish support and interest in 1881 and later in 1883 
was much stronger than in 1868, largely because of the close political 
union which the Czechs entered into with the Poles when the former 
returned to the Reichsrat and Diet in 1879. (The Czechs had been 
estranged from the Poles since the 1869’s as a result of the Czech 
abstention from the Reichsrat, their attitude toward the Polish Insur- 
rection of 1863, and the Czech visit to Moscow in 1867). 

The Austrian Poles were much better off than their Prussian- and 
Russian-dominated brothers. In Prussian Poland a violent anti-Polish 
reaction set in after the revolution of 1848. In Russian Poland the revo- 
lutions of 1830 and 1863 were ruthlessly crushed) and systematic Rus- 
sification was pushed. On the other hand, during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, Galicia was largely autonomous and self-govern- 
ing.” Many Austrian Poles held important positions, not only in the 
Sejm or Provincial Assembly, but in the Reichsrat. They generally held 
cne or two cabinet positions and three served as Minister Presidents— 
Agenor Gotuchowski (1860-61), Alfred Potocki (1870-71), and Casimir 
Badeni (1895-97). 

Even though the Poles were considered the “favored children of the 
Empire” and Habsburgtreue, they supported the national aspirations of 
the Czechs who, while not autonomous or as “favored” as the Poles, 
were more advanced in the development of a National Theatre. 

From Lwéw came a message that some Poles were holding a garden 
party, a lottery, and presenting Stanistaw Moniuszko’s famous opera, 
Halka, to help raise funds for the Czech theatre. Dabrowski, Mayor of 
Lwéw, sent 1,000 fl. from the City Council. Some Poles in Cracow were 
preparing to offer Alexander Fredro’s play, Cudzoziemczyzna (Foreign 
Ways), to raise funds for the Czechs. The Artists’ and Writers’ Club 
of Cracow sent a telegram of sympathy signed by Juliusz Kossak, an 
important national artist, and Adam Asnyk, a prominent lyric poet. A 
society of Polish students, Czytelnia Akademicka, in Cracow sent 10 fl. 
Jézef Rychter, director of the Cracow Theatre, wrote from Karlovy Vary 


® The long standing efforts of the Viennese centralists against the Poles in Galicia 
ended when Count Belcredi made an attempt to win over the Poles in 1866 (after the 
disaster at Sadowa). He invited Count Agenor Goluchowski to become Governor of 
Galicia. Gotuchowski insisted, successfully, that the administration of Galicia must 
become wholly Polish, that Polish must receive exclusive status in internal administra- 
tion and in schools, that hostile officials must be weeded out and Germanizing 
elements banished. This was done and Galicia turned in favor of the Monarchy. 
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that he had attended the National Theatre, “that masterpiece of sculpt- 
ure, art, and national will,” and sent 20 rubles. Leopold Swierz, a se- 
condary school professor and Secretary of the Tatra Society in Zakopane, 
sent 76 fl. which his society had collected. The city of Tarnéw sent 40 fl. 

Some support came from Prussian Poland. J. Dobrowolski, editor of 
the Dziennik Poznanski (Poznan Daily), telegraphed, “Your misfortune 
is our misfortune.” He referred to the National Theatre as “that monu- 
ment of perseverance, sacrifice, and love of the Czech people.” He also 
sent 400 marks. There was even some response from Russian Poland. 
One Dr. Felician Suligowski, a physician in Radom, sent 25 rubles from 
himself and friends to rebuild “that masterpiece of art.” 

A Czech writer, Edward Jelinek, telegraphed from Dresden that “all 
Poland feels with us.” Dr. Ludwik Wolski, a Reichsrat deputy, sent 
20 fl. and a “motto.”?° The Dziennik Polski (Polish Daily) referred to 
the National Theatre as that “sanctuary of national art and hope of the 
Czech language,” and wrote that the “history of the Czech theatre in 
Prague, the whole experiment, is an example of the steadfastness and 
energy of the high patriotism which even among the most indifferent 
of people, and especially among us Poles, deserves the highest respect.” 
The magazine Kfosy (Ears of Grain) expressed sorrow at the loss of 
their Czech brothers and wrote that Poles were contributing to the re- 
building of the theatre.** Other contributions came from Serbia, Bul- 
garia, Greece, Italy, England, France, Switzerland, Germany, even from 
Atrica and Asia. About 3,000 fl. came from America. 

About a week after the fire, when 300,000 fl. had been donated and 
the “foreign” contributions gave proof of the world-wide interest being 
shown in the National Theatre, Narodni Listy commented that the fire 
and the consequent mass demonstration of nationalism on the part of 
the Czech people was not only “demonstrating the love each faithful 
Czech had for his country, but also that the Czechs were commanding 
and receiving the respect of the cultured world for their patriotism and 
willingness to sacrifice for a better spiritual life.” A feuilleton of the 
same day remarked how the Czechs had even surprised themselves in 

10 Cate twe dzieje, bracie Czechu mily, 
To walka ducha z bezdusznemi sily: 
Gwatt cie bezdusznie w proch byt start, a ninie 
Bezduszny ogien strawit twa Swiqtynie—; 


Céz stad? Duch géra! wezoraj nad popioly 
Lud-feniks powstat, dzi§ wstaja koScioly! 


(All your history, dear Czech brother, 
Is a struggle of the spirit against soul-less forces: 
Violence had soullessly ground you into dust. and now 
Soul-less fire has consumed your sanctuary; 
What of it? The spirit prevails! yesterday over the ashes 
The people rose like a Phoenix, today churches arise!) 

11 Quoted in Lumir, September 1881. 
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the manner in which they rallied to the necessity of rebuilding the Na- 
tional Theatre, and that the burning “appears as a fateful test to de- 
termine just how far nationaiism has advanced among the Czech people.” 
A week later when the collection figure stood at 500,000 fl., Narodni 
Listy challenged the “stubborn enemies and slanderers of the Czech 
name” to acknowledge this evidence of Czech “strength, honor, and 
immortality.” 

Jan Neruda, an influential author and “columnist,” wrote a feuilleton 
in which he called the collection of 500,000 fl. in two weeks a “bril- 
liant sight.” 


Had the Germans done as much, how they would have bragged. In France, 
if they succeed in collecting a million francs, they consider it proof of their 
national strength and wealth, and the world acclaims them for it. We Czechs 
collect the equivalent of ten-million francs almost overnight, but we do not 
consider ourselves a great nation simply because of this. We will never have 
a national theatre in the French or Italian manner. Ours must be nationai 
in our sense—the seed-bed of all Czech art, the refiner of the Czech spirit, 
the guardian of the Czech language, the crystallization of the purpose of 
Czech life, a symbol of our standing on a cultural level with other nations. 


The reaction of the German press varied, but it was generally sym- 
pathetic. Bohemia, the oldest German language paper in Bohemia, was 
particuiarly sympathetic, as was the Prager Tagblatt. They were both 
so considerate of the Czechs and their loss that Narodni Listy was 
prompted to print the following rather unusual opinion: 


Perhaps this enormous blow was necessary in order to cause both national 
gtoups, which occupy this lovely country to live in brotherhood and friend- 
ship. Perhaps this accident will lead us to a mutual understanding which we 
have yet been unable to achieve politically. May the fire which destroyed the 
most beautiful ornament of Prague and of all Czech lands... unite both na- 
tional groups into one people! 


Unfortunately, this mutual understanding which Narodni Listy hoped 
might grow, never really had a chance to develop. It was quickly blight- 
ed by the Viennese press and completely smothered during the school 
struggle of the 1880's and the fierce struggle between Czechs and Ger- 
mans for bureaucratic posts. The Germans were embittered at their fall 
from power under the Minister Presidency of Count Eduard Taaffe 
(1879-1893), whose main task was to bring about a reconciliation 
between Slavs and Germans, and contested every step of Czech advance. 

The Deutsche Zeitung (Vienna), after expressing sympathy for the 
Czechs in their loss, ended by criticizing the Czechs for overstressing the 
value of one theatre. 


Theatres have burned before in Germany, France, England, Italy and dra- 
matic art has not died out, nor even suffered. The Czechs act as if the burn- 
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ing of a theatre left the Czech muses completely without shelter, actors with- 
out income, and that Czech literature must cease for many years. The Czechs, 
however, generally overstress national and political events. 


This well shows the typical smugness and lack of understanding of 
the Viennese press. 
The Frankfurter Zeitung better understood the Czech position: 


In 1868 the foundation-stone of this monumental building was laid and 
slowly the theatre rose as a symbol of Czech patriotism. Now it has been 
destroyed. The Czechs of ancient Prague once looked to the opening of this 
beautiful temple of art as to a victorious celebration of their national ideas 
and aims.... Prague has lost its most beautiful ornament. 


This is a good example of the seldom-mentioned attitude of some non- 
Austrian Germans towards the Czechs. Finally, we must note that the 
Neue Freie Presse, lacking anything else to criticize, made the loose 
charge that Czechs were accusing Germans of having bribed someone 
to destroy the theatre. 

Once the Committee was assured that sufficient funds were forth- 
coming to guarantee the rebuilding, they began to make preparations 
to do so. Reconstruction proceeded rapidly and hopes were high for a 
great national festival during the summer of 1883 to celebrate the open- 
ing. The Committee wished for another celebration as in 1868. Un- 
fortunately it took so long to finish the work on the theatre that the 
summer slipped away. By the time the theatre was ready for opening 
it was November, too late for any outdoor activities. Therefore, a 
modified celebration was arranged, the highlights of which were to be 
the opening-night’s production and a Celebration Banquet. As in 1868, 
many Slavs were invited as guests of honor. 

On the morning of November 18 the celebration began with a for- 
mal meeting at which time F. L. Rieger,’* leader of the conservative 
Old Czech political party and at that time President of the Committee 
to Build the National Theatre, turned the direction of the now completed 
National Theatre over to.the Bohemian Diet and the Provincial Board. 
He drew their attention to the fact that their theatre was not like others: 


It was built with a great sacrifice which will be remembered not only by 
Czechs but by all the world. Such a sacrifice there has never been before. 
Therefore, let us act as priests and priestesses while within these hallowed 
walls which testify to the sacrifices of poor widows, workers, and patriots 
who may never even see the monument their contributions helped erect. 


At noon of the same day there was a Celebration Akademie (learned 
gathering) at which time the theatre was officially opened to the public. 


12.Next to his father-in-law, Frantisek Palacky, Rieger was the most important 
Czech political figure before Thomas G. Masaryk. He had been connected closely with 
the National Theatre movement from the beginning. 
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Following some music a poem was presented by the famous poet Ja- 
roslav Vrchlicky in which he rhapsodized about the National Theatre 
as the goal and the dream of years of efforts, the “holy-idol of our long- 
ing and care.” He made the current and rather obvious observation that 
the re-built National Theatre had “risen like a Phoenix, from its own 
ashes,” and triumphantly concluded that “what was a dream is now a 
reality.”"* Anton Dvorak presented his Hussite Overture. Hlahol, a 
choral society, gave a concert which was followed by additional music 
and declamations. 

That evening was the chief event. The presentation of Bedrich Sme- 
tana’s Libuse formally opened the National Theatre.’* The evening was 
an enormous success. The theatre itself was such a success in fact that 
the Czech and German press both reported, not so much on who was 
there or on the production, but upon the theatre. The Czech press was 
ecstatic over the architectural beauty of the building and pointed out 
how it was even more “democratic” than before. More seats had been 
added, the area for standing-room enlarged, the fourth gallery was as 
beautifully decorated as the first. Rieger was quoted as saying: 


We may say that our National Theatre, as it now stands, is the most de- 
mocratic theatre in the world. Nowhere else may people in the least ex- 
pensive seats obtain such a good view of the stage. 


Die Presse (Vienna)* was very friendly towards the Czechs and 
gave full coverage to the opening. It printed a long, detailed, and favor- 
able description of the theatre, commented on the open loges (in con- 
trast to the closed system of the French), and praised the acoustics and 
the electrical lighting system (one of the best in Europe). On the other 
hand, the Newe Freie Presse (Vienna)’® gave little space to the event 
and most of what it did report was, typically, negative. It complained, 
for example, that 


although on opening night delegations from most Slavic countries were 
piesent, not a single German organization had been invited to send repre- 
sentatives, in spite of the fact that so many Germans had contributed to the 
rebuilding of the National Theatre. 


The theatre was, of course, more for the Czechs than just an artistic 
triumph. It was a symbol of their “renaissance.” The National Theatre 


13 Subert, op. cit., pp. 354-355. 

14 Smetana is considered the founder of modern Czech music. Libusa is a legendary 
figure. She was supposed to have been one of the daughters of Krok, one of the earliest 
Czech princes (eighth century?). She succeeded her father, founded the city of Prague 
and foretold its future greatness. She took for a husband Premysl the Ploughman, 
hence the beginning of the Czech dynasty, the Premyslids who ruled until 1310 
when the Luxemburgs replaced them. 

15 November 20, 1883. 

16 November 19, 1883. 
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of the Czechs differed from most other so-called National Theatres.’* 
To the Czechs, perhaps more than to any other people, theatre had a 
definite political meaning. It did not grow from the need of artists, 
“but from the national political needs. The whole first stage of its 
development was imprinted with political overtones.”’* The Czechs 
built their own theatre. Theirs did not emerge from the jewel-box play- 
houses of the rich and the noble; it was a gift “from the nation to itself,” 
Narod sobe. 

It was considered as a fulfillment and a promise—the fulfillment of 
a thirty-year struggle, and the spirit of 1848, and as a promise of the 
expansion of Czech cultural and educational life. The Narodni Listy 
printed the following: 


The idea of the great National Theatre, along with all of our other national 
intentions of 1848, has gone before us as a star which shone through the 
clouds of unrelieved absolutism, and led us through a decade of national 
vegetation. 

For thirty years we have lived with it. It was a substantial part of our 
existence. It invigorated our ideas, warmed our breasts, and brought a smile 
to our faces. 

Today we celebrate the evidence of our great spiritual strength and we 
are reminded of its clear and inexhaustible source. Today we open one more 
source from which the culture and educational life of our country may ex- 
pand. 


Of the 188 congratulatory telegrams which were received from other 
Slavs at this time (over and above the 176 sent in from Czech lands) 
fifty per cent were from Poles. Following are a few examples. Karol 
Turkowski telegraphed from Lwéw, “May the Bohemians in their speech, 
traditions, and history continue to lean upon the strong arm of their 
Polish brethren!” The Academy of Arts and Sciences at Cracow, the 
editors of Gazeta Narodowa (National Gazette), Prawda (Truth), and 
Dziennik Poznanski telegraphed best wishes. The Artists’ and Writers’ 
Club in Cracow, the painter Jan Matejko, the Youth of Tarnopol, and 
many others sent congratulations and greetings. Adam Asnyk wrote to 
excuse himself, and said that the opening of the National Theatre would 
be a great day, not only for the Czechs, but for Poles and all Slavdom. 
Of particular interest was a message from Czas (Time) in Cracow which 
said that the Czech National Theatre was “great evidence of the vitality 
of Czech national life,” and proof that Slavic nations could live their 
own lives, and that it stood as a “refutation of the theory of assimilation.” 

17 The “Théatre Francais,” the “Nationaltheaters” in Hamburg, Berlin, Mannheim, 
the “Hofburgtheater” in Vienna, and those in Sweden, Hungary, Croatia, and Serbia 
were actually State Theatres, endowed by the State and private generosity. 

18 Miroslav Rutte, “Narodni divadlo ke svemu padesatemu vyroci” (The National 


Theatre on Its 50th Anniversary), Divadlo a Doba (The Theatre and Our Time), XI 
(October, 1932), p. 65. 
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It called for the Poles and the Czechs to support one another untiringly 
in their efforts to gain national strength and to emulate the West.’® 

On the day following the opening of the National Theatre was the 
Celebration Banquet. It was at this Banquet, as in 1868, that the Slavic 
elements of the Celebration were most evident. However, many fewer 
Slavs were present in 1883 as guests and at the Banquet than in 1868. 
For a variety of reasons 1883 lacked the magnitude of the laying of the 
foundation-stone. In 1868 Czech nationalism was probably at its 
highest pitch. The laying of the foundation-stone crystallized the grow- 
ing national consciousness and reflected anti-Austrian feelings. The 
Russians and some of the other Slavs welcomed the Czech success as 
evidence of growing Pan-Slavism and as the logical outgrowth of 1867 
in Moscow, and all of them hoped, in some way, to better their own 
situation. Fifteen years later in 1883 the general situation had changed 
much. The Austro-Slavs were enjoying the pro-Slav ministry of Count 
Taaffe. Czech support had been purchased by language decrees, a more 
tavorable franchise, division of the University, and support of the se- 
condary school system. The Galician Poles were still the “favored 
children.” The Right Bank (Galician) Ukrainians had made some pro- 
gress. The Serbs had won independence from Turkey, and an autonom- 
ous Bulgarian state existed. On the other hand, the Serbs in Hungary 
were in slow decay, the Slovaks were more oppressed and Magyarized 
than before, and the Left Bank Ukrainians were still suppressed by Rus- 
sia. In Russia, although Pan-Slavism grew among the people after 1867 
and became so strong that it was partly responsible for the government's 
declaration of war on Turkey in 1877 (in support of the Balkan Slavs), 
the government ordered the dissolution of the Slavic Benevolent Com- 
mittees and several leading Pan-Slavs were banished, while others aband- 
oned the movement. Furthermore, after the assassination of Alexander 
II in March, 1881, Pan-Slavism received a setback and Alexander III be- 
came thoroughly anti-Pan-Slav. 

In 1868 the celebration had been planned and executed by Karel 
Sladkovsky, leader of the liberal Young Czechs. In 1883, as in 1881, 
Rieger and the conservative Old Czechs were in charge. Therefore, al- 
though many of the old elements—Slavic guests, speeches, toasts, tele- 
grams, and letters—were reassembled, the result was much different from 
1868. Rieger was not the dynamic leader Sladkovsky had been in 1868. 
The uncertainty regarding the finishing of the theatre held up the final 
celebration preparations, and when it was finally finished it was too late 
for out-door events. Furthermore, Rieger was hoping that, as in 1881, 
Crown Prince Rudolf or some member of the Royal household would 


19 Narodni Listy, November 20, 1883. Here assimilation is used as a euphemism 
for the long standing policy of Austria to Germanize her Slav population. 
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attend.”® For these and other reasons invitations to other Slavs to come as 
guests were delayed until a week before the actual celebration. Invitations 
were sent in the main to officials in Slav capitals and to important jour- 
nalists, but few were able to attend due to the short notice. Many of 
those who could not participate, however, sent telegrams of congratu- 
lation. 

Rieger offered the opening toast at the Celebration Banquet. It was 
in startling contrast to the one offered by Sladkovsky in 1868.7 After 
claiming that the Czechs were now able to stand on their own feet, that 
the theatre had been built for the highest artistic goals as a school for the 
refinement of the language and for the purpose’ of restoring poetry in 
words and music, he then rather fulsomely praised the monarchy: 


From the mouth of the great Emperor have come these beautiful words: 
“I wish for freedom among my people. In this manner each nation-state may 
develop freely and equally.” Upon such a foundation will we build for the 
future! We thank our dearly beloved sovereign for the University, for we 
know that it is only through his will that it stands and we know of his in- 
terest in our National Theatre. He has magnanimously supported our efforts 
and therefore it is our duty and pleasure to give thanks and cry out Slava 


(Glory)!*” 
Whereupon the Austrian Hymn was played. 


The following toast, that of Dr. Jakub Skarga, Mayor of Prague, was 
somewhat more appropriate. 


We have not built only a monument or a museum, we have built a memo- 
rial of our resurrection. Once the Czech nation. was famous in art, science, 
and on the battle-field. We have always fought in the van for freedom, poli- 
tical and religious. Now, once again, our theatre is proof of what a handful 
of dedicated people may do when supported by the nation. 


He concluded by praising all those who had helped, especially thank- 
ing the other Slavs. A trace of Sladkovsky’s famous toast about “Slavic 
communality and solidarity” in 1868 was present in the toast of Fran- 


20 Arthur Skendl, ed., Der politische Nachlass des Grafen Eduard Taaffe, Vienna, 
1922, pp. 399-400. Rudolf and Stephanie did visit the National -Theatre on November 
25 of that year. 

21 This toast changed the events of 1868 from a Czech national celebration into an 
all-Slavic affair. Sladkovsky highly praised the participation of 80,000,000 Slavs in 
the Czech celebration and stressed the communality and solidarity of the Slavs. He 
was followed by a Greek chorus of Slavs who vied with each other in paying tributes 
to the Czechs and to all Slavs in general. 

22 Rieger's speech was reported more extensively in the Viennese press than in the 
Czech. Apparently the Czechs were embarrassed by his excessive praise of the monarchy. 
Since Rieger was a conservative, had opposed the radicals in 1848, had maintained 
close ties with the nobility and the clergy, and had received the Iron Crown, II Class, 
from Rudolf for his role at the time of the temporary opening of the National Theatre 
in 1881, this speech is not too surprising. 
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tisek Valis, vice-Mayor of Prague, who declared that the presence of the 
other Slavs indicated their “oneness of thought and spirit and heart.” 
Some of the Slav guests then took the floor. As in 1868 the guests 
liberally praised the Czechs for their accomplishments. The big dif- 
ference was that in 1883 the sentiment towards the Germans was compa- 
ratively favorable, and all-Slavism was not stressed. However, the Poles, 
who had been rather passive in 1868, manifested the greatest interest 
and participation in 1883. 

Dr. Weigl, President of the City of Cracow, following the toast of 
Valis, gave a long patriotic speech in Polish in which he expressed the 
hope and conviction that “under the mild scepter of our noble-minded 
Monarch” the Polish theatre could also rise from the decline into which 
it had fallen. He praised the Czechs for their steadfastness which sur- 
passed that of all other Slavs. Count Alfred Potocki, former Minister 
President and then editor of Czas (Cracow), declared that a National 
Theatre was necessary to the full establishment of a national character. 
Then, echoing Rieger, he claimed that this was possible “only under the 
scepter of our high-minded monarch; him and only him do we thank 
for today’s festival.” He closed by toasting the Czech press.” 

One of the few Slav delegates present in 1883 who had also attended 
in 1868 was Dr. Josef Miloslav Hurban, a Slovak Lutheran minister. 
Since 1868 his country had slipped even lower into the swamp of Ma- 
gyarization. Slovakia was at its lowest ebb since the Ausgleich and be- 
fore independence in 1918. It was only the relationship with the Czechs 
that enabled the Slovaks to have anything like a national policy. Slovak 
cultural institutions had been closed, all Slovak high schools had been. 
Magyarized that same year, 1868, and the Hungarian Minister, Koloman 
Tisza, had stated officially, “No longer is there a Slovak nation.” At 
the Banquet Hurban praised the Czechs for their having overcome so 
much, for being so far ahead of other Slavic nations, and cried, “May 
Praga caput Slaviae continue to grow and flourish.” He could see ‘no 
salvation for his people and country save through the Czechs. The 
Narodnie Noviny (National Press) (Turciansky Sv. Martin), which had 


23 Potocki had held important posts in the Austrian Government—Minister of 
Agriculture, 1867-1870, Minister President, 1870-1871. His speech reflected his 
background and appreciation for the favored role Galicia played in the Empire and 
also the “Galician Address” of December, 1866. This “Address” ascribed to Austria 
the mission of shielding national freedom and of defending Western civilization 
against the East, the consciousness of her higher mission, her devotion to freedom, and 
guardianship of the rights of nationalities, humanity and justice. “For centuries such 
a mission fell to us {Poles}. Therefore, without fear of deserting our national ideal, 
believing in the mission of Austria and trusting in the durability of the changes an- 
nounced by the Monarch as his firm purpose, we declare from the bottom of our 
hearts that with thee, most illustrious lord, we stand and we will stand.” W.F. Red- 
daway, ed., The Cambridge History of Poland, 1697-1935, Vol. II, Cambridge, 1941, 
pp. 445-446. 
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been founded in 1881 by Hurban’s son, Svetozar, wrote that the National 
Theatre was the “artistic and literary crown of the Czech people, the 
history of which is like a miniature picture of the whole Czech struggle 
for existence.”** 

The Ukrainians, still dominated by the favored Poles, promised 
through one of their leaders Raumovic,”> that the “kindred Ruthenian 
people will try to emulate your beautiful example and advance to splen- 
did victory.” Another Ukrainian leader, Romanczek,”* at the Banquet 
praised the great energy of the Czechs, spoke of the historic friendship 
between the two peoples, and said that the Czechs never need fear 
perishing in a German or any other foreign sea. “Glory to such a 
people!” 

There is only one recorded statement by a Slovene, one J. Hrybar, 
who attended the Banquet and spoke about the time when Slovenia had 
been part of the Czech crown (during the reign of Premysl Otakar II, 
1238-1287) and expressed his hope that the “Czechs and Slovenes and 
all other Slavs could be united.” 

Of Russian reaction there was little, probably because of the disfavor 
into which Pan-Slavism had fallen under Alexander III. The sources 
reveal but twelve telegrams, no letters, no delegates, no toasts or speeches. 
One telegram came from a Princess Elizabeth Golisina and one from 
Michael N. Katkov, editor of the Moskovskita Viedomosti (Moscow 
Intelligence), extending his best wishes. (Katkov had been invited in 
1868, but did not attend). 

A minor Croatian leader, Mandrovi¢ (director of the Zagreb National 
Theatre) praised the beautiful theatre and drank to its future. One te- 
legram was received from a Bulgarian society in Sofia. 

The German reaction was mild all around. Neither in Prague ‘nor 
in Vienna was I able to locate any documents concerning the police or 
governmental reaction to 1883. (Hundreds are extant from 1868). 
There are a few documents in the Polizeiprasidium and Stattbalterei- 
prasidium in Prague, but they contain nothing more exciting than a 
rumor that someone found dynamite in the National Theatre in June, — 
and reports about some students demonstrating in honor of the opening 
of the National Theatre in November. This contrast to 1868 is not sur- 
prising. It reflects the pro-Czech ministry of Count Taaffe, the conser- 

24 If Hurban had attended with any hope of receiving Czech support or help against 
Magyarization he was disappointed. On the day after the banquet when Hurban and 
son sought Rieger’s help against the Magyars, Rieger replied that he was sorry but 
he could not help politically for the Czechs could not “make enemies of the Magyars.” 
Jan Heidler, Prispevky k listari Dra. Frant. Lad. Riegra (Rieger's Collected Letters), 
Prague, 1924, p. 214. 

25 Probably Naurovich, a priest and Russophile who was at one time connected with 


the Liturgical Gazette. 
26 It was most likely Romanczuk, a Reichsrat deputy. 
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vative leadership of the Czechs, and the fact that the royal household 
had contributed 28,000 fl. towards the rebuilding of the theatre. Under 
these conditions it would have been more strange to find police reports 
than not to find them. 

Die Presse further indicated the mild German reaction. As we have 
noted above, Die Presse was favorable in its reports about the theatre 
itself. At the Banquet, it carefully reported all the pro-Austrian senti- 
ments expressed, particularly those of Rieger and Weigl. It further com- 
mented on how the Czechs had celebrated a very beautiful day, that they 
had erected “a new altar, a new bulwark of the spirit, a new beauty for 
the city, a monument to their rebirth. Looking back forty years it almost 
seems like a dream. Then it would have scarcely been possible to have 
even considered such a thing.” It repeated the old refrain about the 
“falling roof”®’ and said that “today there were so many Czech patriots 
that no roof would hold them, they spilled into the streets.” 

True to form, however, the choleric Neue Freie Presse gave very little 
coverage to the celebration, and most of what it did print was negative. 
It stressed the public demonstrations and the presence of Ukrainian, Croa- 
tian, and Slovenian student deputations. As in 1868 it was still trying 
to conjure up anti-Austrian or Pan-Slav incidents. However even the 
Neue Freie Presse could come up with nothing more noteworthy in this 
line than a story that “thousands of Czechs sang inflammatory songs 
(Hetzlieder) in the streets, especially in the vicinity of the German 
theatre and casino.” 

The rebuilding of the National Theatre after the fire in 1881 and the 
1883 celebration is a good example of what Count Potocki called the 
vitality and cultural independence of the Czech people. The celebra- 
tion of 1883 is also a good example of the Czech propensity for sponsor- 
ing all inclusive Slavic events from the first Slav Congress of 1848 
through the Neo-Slav Congress of 1908, and the support other Slavs 
gave them. 

In 1850 the Committee to Build the National Theatre was “whistling 
in the dark” of Bach’s absolutism. That the Committee was allowed to 
function at all or even to exist must have surprised many of its mem- 
bers. 

Perhaps the raising of 500,000 fl. within two weeks after the fire, 
(nearly 75 percent of the 600,000 fl. raised during the preceding 40 
years), the rebuilding and dedication of the National Theatre is the best 


27 The story is given various locales—the Bohemian Forest, Palacky’s room, a Prague 
inn. While some Czech patriots were assembled a terrific storm arose, and one of their 
number is alleged to have declared, “If the room should fall in now it would be the 
end of the national revival.” 
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example of the success of the Committee and the growth of Czech natio- 
nalism since the failures of 1848 and 1849. 

In May, 1918, on the fiftieth anniversary of the laying of the founda- 
tion-stone of the National Theatre, the Czechs again invited Slavs to 
come to Prague to join in another manifestation of Slav solidarity and 
communality and of the resistance of subject peoples to the crumbling 
multi-national Austro-Hungarian Empire. It was entirely appropriate 
and fitting that this fiftieth anniversary of the laying of the foundation- 
stone should have become part of the immediate pro-independence agi- 
tation. It rounded out a more than seventy-year-old pattern of Czech 
national development in which the National Theatre movement was 
actively and passively connected with the phases of Czech national and 
political history. 


APPENDIX 


Slavic guests at the opening of the Czech National Theatre 
Prague, November 1883 


POLES: 


. Tadeusz Czepelski, editor, Kurier Warszawski 

. Stanislaw LeSniowski, owner, Gazeta Warszawska 
Feliks Fryze, editor, Kurier Poranny (Warsaw) 

. Dr. Weigl, Mayor of Cracow 

. Morzkowski, Vice-Mayor, Cracow 

. Jakubowski, Alderman from Cracow 

. Jordan, Alderman from Cracow 

. Stanislaw Niedzielski, Cracow Theatre 

. Antonina Hofmannowa, Cracow Theatre 

. Jendel, President of Academic Reading Club, Cracow 
. Count Andrew Potocki, editor, Czas (Cracow) 

. Jan Dobrzafiski, editor, Gazeta Narodowa (Lwéw) 

. Lewicki, editor, Kurier Lwowski 

. Erazm Pilz, editor of Kraj (The Country, i.e. Poland) in St. Petersburg 


— 
SOMNAVAWN 


—_ 
_ 


all ell ood 
2d Oo DO 


SLOVAKS: 


. Josef Miloslav Hurban, Lutheran Priest 

. Svetozar Hurban, son of Josef, editor, Slovanske Pohl’ady 
. Ambro Peitor, editor, Narodnie Noviny 

. Pavel Toth 

. Beniac, lawyer 

. Dula, lawyer 

. B. Michael, lawyer 
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SLOVENES: 
1. J. Hrybar 
2. Valentini¢, Ljubljana 
3. Geb, Ljubljana 
4. Nol, Ljubljana 


UKRAINIANS: 


1. Dr. Romanczuk, Imperial Deputy 
2. Fedorovych, Imperial Deputy 

3. J. Ploshchafisky, editor, Slowo 

4. Professor Szeraniewicz 


CROATS: 


1. Mandrovi¢, director, Zagreb National Theatre 
2. J. Anton, opera director, Zagreb National Theatre 
3. Supanek, landowner 














GEORGE P. JAN 


SINO-POLISH RELATIONS, 1956—1958 


Relations between China and Poland before 1949 were never of parti- 
cular significance in international affairs nor were they important to 
these two countries. The reason for this was very simple. The two 
countries were not only several thousand miles apart, but also had no 
common interests to bind them together. Poland, as an East Central 
country, traditionally traded with countries in Europe. During the 
XIXth century Poland, partitioned and under foreign domination, was 
unable to play any role in China when the colonial powers struggled 
for “spheres of interest” there. On the other hand, China traded prima- 
rily with the great powers from the time of the Nanking Treaty of 1842 
after the Opium War. China had little interest in Poland which seemed 
so remote to most of the Chinese people. Poland, on her part, was busy 
with problems of the European continent. Neither country considered 
the other as a potential ally for national defense or as a potentially im- 
portant market for foreign trade. For these and other reasons, the re- 
lations between these two countries remained unimportant, and no spe- 
cial efforts were made to strengthen them. 


I 


CoMMUNIST CHINA’S POLICY TOWARD THE 
PoLisH OcTOBER REVOLUTION 


This situation changed with the coming into power of the Chinese 
Communists on the mainland of China in 1949. The non-recognition 
policy of the United States isolated Communist China from the West- 
ern world and she was forced to look for friendship and international 
cooperation elsewhere. Moreover, in order to carry out her ambitious 

The writer is indebted to Miss Claire Stachelek, graduate student of New York 


University, for her assistance in research work concerning the Polish sources used in 
the present study. 
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industrialization plans, Communist China needed machinery and iech- 
nical assistance. She, therefore, turned to the Soviet Union and other 
Communist countries for help. Since 1949, both Communist China and 
Poland made continuous efforts to strengthen economic as well as 
political relations between them. 

Soon after the proclamation of the People’s Republic of China in 
1949, diplomatic relations between Communist China and Poland were 
established on October 6, 1949. A Sino-Polish trade agreement was 
signed on April 6, 1950, the first such agreement signed by Red China 
with any East-Central European country. Several other agreements 
between these two countries were signed following the 1950 trade agree- 
ment, such as the agreements regarding aviation, postal delivery, tele- 
communication and cultural exchange. These agreements greatly en- 
larged the scope of cooperation between Poland and Communist China. 

However, it was not until 1956, the year of the Polish “October 
Revolution” that Sino-Polish relations attracted worldwide attention. 
The Sino-Polish axis stirred up speculation in international politics. 
The New York Times, for instance, referred to Sino-Polish relations in 
1956 as “...one of the most remarkable, and most important develop- 
ments of the past year.”* By 1956, the First Five-Year Plan of Com- 
munist China was nearing completion. The political and economic situa- 
tion in China was improved and stabilized. Mao Tse-tung, the leader 
of the Chinese Communist Party, began to feel his strength in the Com- 
rounist camp. Mao gradually took steps to assert his power vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. Communist China, under the unchallenged leadership of 
Mao, gradually developed her own independent policy concerning do- 
mestic as well as international affairs. In Poland, by 1956, there was 
growing discontent among the population for more liberal policies in 
regard to wages, availability of consumer goods and individual freedom. 
Mao’s independent policy provided the Polish Communists with a pos- 
sibility of receiving support for more freedom in directing their national 
policy. 

Mao’s proclamation of the “Hundred Flowers Bloom” theory in April, 
1956 might have encouraged the Poles to exert an independent line 
against Soviet control. However, there was no editorial comment in the 
Trybuna Ludu (People’s Tribune), the official organ of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party (Communist party), regarding Mao's bold pro- 
nouncement, nor was Mao’s speech itself printed. Prior to the October 
Revolution news coverage about China in the Polish press was mostly 
limited to occasional news reports. Not until the Eighth Congress of 
the Chinese Communist party in 1956 was there more forthright com- 
ment on the Chinese determination to exercise an independent policy 


1The New York Times, April 18, 1957, p. 28, editorial. 
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in building socialism. On September 15, 1956, Trybuna Ludu com- 
mented that the merit of the Chinese Communist party was the “creative 
application of Marxism-Leninism” by taking into consideration the 
special social structure, tradition and concrete conditions of each country. 
The Chinese policy was interpreted by the Poles as anti-dogmatic.? 

Further evidence of Poland’s approval of Red China’s independent 
line can be found in another comment from Trybuna Ludu which stated 
on September 30, 1956: 


...Creative—this means not relying on dogmatism and blind imitation of 
existing examples, but applying the living theory of Marxism-Leninism to 
existing and concrete conditions of its (Chinese Communist party’s) country. 
For living Marxism-Leninism is not a dogma, but a direction of action. It 


_ is not a collection of prepared and permanently fixed formulas. It is a con- 


stant searching for solutions, relying on scientific analysis of the changing 
situation.® 


Thus in 1956, the Poles were inclined to stress the policy of Red 
China in maintaining that each country should build socialism in its own 
way according to the special conditions of each country. The Polish 
Communists might have been encouraged by the successful assertion 
of independent policy by Communist China. 

In Communist China, the Chinese press gave occasional reports about 
events in Poland. Polish affairs sometimes occupied the front page in 
Chinese newspapers. For instance, the death of Bierut, First Secretary 
of the Polish United Workers’ Party, in March 1956, was reported on the 
front page of the Jenmin Jihpao (People’s Daily), the official organ of 
the Chinese Communist party, and an editorial was dedicated to him.* 
The Jenmin Jibpao did not mention very much about the Poznan riot 
of 1956 in Poland. But China defended the position of the Polish govern- 
ment.” Little was mentioned in the Chinese press about Gomutka’s elec- 
tion to power in 1956. This seems to indicate that China’s attitude to- 
ward Gomutka was not quite certain before the October Revolution in 
Poland. It was only after the October Revolution that the Chinese press 
gave important news coverage concerning Gomutka’s leadership in Po- 
land. 

The New York Times reported that when Edward Ochab, Bierut’s 
successor, visited Peiping in October, 1956, Mao Tse-tung told him 
that the Poles should go ahead in their efforts to obtain independence 
regarding internal affairs and to develop their own socialist system as 
the Yugoslavs had done.® This report was later corrected by The New 

2 Trybuna Ludu, September 15, 1956, p. 2. 

3 Ibid., September 30, 1956, p. 1. 

4 Jenmin Jibpao, March 15, oe p. 1. 


5 Ibid., October 19, 1956, p 
6 The New York Times, er. 16, 1956, p. 1. 
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York Times saying that it was Chou En-lai, premier of Communist 
China, not Mao Tse-tung, that made such a suggestion to Ochab. It 
was therefore widely interpreted that China’s encouragement caused 
Ochab’s switch to Gomutka, and it was China’s support that enabled 
the Polish Communist leaders to dare to stand up to Khrushchev when 
he flew to Warsaw threatening military intervention.’ To what degree 
the Chinese encouraged the Poles to challenge Russian control before 
October, 1956 and just how the Poles interpreted Chinese support are 
more matters of speculation than concrete evidence. It would be an 
exaggeration to say that without Chinese support the Poles would not 
have dared to start the October Revolution in 1956. However, it is safe 
to assume that Chinese encouragement and support did play an im- 
portant part in preventing Russian military intervention in Poland as 
in the case of Hungary. The success of the Polish Revolution and the 
failure of the Hungarian Revolution in the same year might have had 
a great deal to do with the attitude of Communist China. For Red 
China openly supported the revolution in Poland and condemned the 
revolution in Hungary. Russia’s decision not to use force to put down 
the Polish Revolution might have been due to Chinese opposition. 

Communist China’s attitude toward Gomutka’s liberal and indepen- 
dent movement was very clear when Gomutka went to Moscow in No- 
vember, 1956. The explicit support for Gomutka by Communist China 
was expressed in the Jenmin Jihpao after the signing of the Soviet- 
Polish Statement in November, 1956. In commenting on the Soviet- 
Polish Statement, the Jenmin Jihpao declared: 


One of the significant international meanings of the Soviet-Polish Con- 
ference is that it sets up a good example for the proper relationship among 
the socialist countries. The relationship among the socialist countries must 
be consistent with the principles of complete equality, respect for territorial 
integrity, respect for the country’s independence and sovereignty and non- 
interference in internal affairs. It must be consistent with principles of 
solidarity, friendship, mutual benefit, mutual help, mutual promotion of 
economic development, and common struggle against imperialist aggression. 
However, the establishment of these principles does not mean that there will 
be no mistakes in violating these principles. ... The Soviet-Polish Conference 
proved that the mistakes made in the mutual relations among socialist coun- 
tries must be corrected and can be corrected completely.... From now on, 
among the socialist countries, if only the bigger countries are careful to 
guard against the mistake of big power chauvinism (this is of chief import- 
ance) and the smaller countries are careful to guard against nationalism 
(this is necessary), then the solidarity and friendship based on equality among 
socialist countries will certainly be further strengthened and developed.® 


7 Ibid., April 18, 1957, p. 28. 
8 Jenmin Jibpao, November 20, 1956, p. 1. 
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This comment affirmed China’s support for Gomutka’s independent 
policy and in the meantime implied that the Soviet Union made a mis- 
take in dealing with Poland by practicing “big power chauvinism.” It 
also indicated Communist China’s insistence on “complete equality” and 
“non-interference in internal affairs’ among socialist countries. It 
should be pointed out that neither Poland nor China ever intended to 
break with the Soviet Union. Nor did they dare to disavow the leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union within the Communist camp in the year of 
1956. Common interests called for the solidarity of the Communist 
countries against the free world. ; 

Originally Peiping supported the liberalization movement in: Poland 
as well as in Hungary. An official statement issued by Communist China 
on November 2, 1956 declared: 


...the people of Poland and Hungary in the recent happenings have raised 
demands that democracy, independence and equality be strengthened and the 
material well-being of the people be raised on the basis of the development 
cf production. 

These demands are completely proper. The correct satisfaction of these 
demands is not only helpful to the consideration of the people’s democratic 
system in these countries, but also favorable to unity among the socialist 
countries.® 


However, Communist China changed her attitude toward the Hun- 
garian Revolution. The need for unity in the Communist camp caused 
China’s retreat from her original position with regard to Hungary. It 
was also a compromise reached between Communist China and the So- 
viet Union. Moreover, the Chinese might have felt that the Hungarian 
Revolution had gone a little too far. 

Chinese support of the Polish independent movement was further 
confirmed by Chou-En-lai’s visit to Poland in January, 1957. Chou con- 
ferred with Khrushchev in Moscow before travelling to Poland. Chou’s 
real purpose in visiting East Europe was to help the Soviet Union con- 
solidate the unity of the Communist countries after the Polish and Hun- 
garian revolutions. The Poles, therefore, were somewhat apprehensive 
about the attitude of the Chinese. 

It should be noted that at the time of Chou’s visit the first quasi-free 
election after World War II was being held in Poland. Russian military 
intervention in Hungary gave the Poles a serious warning. The lack 
of a positive policy on the part of the Western powers toward the Hun- 
garian uprising discouraged the Poles from expanding the movement. 
They had to be realistic and accept the newly won limited independence. 
Therefore, most of the Poles were willing to accept the liberalized polic- 
ies in Gomutka’s platform. Chou’s visit helped Gomutka’s prestige. It 


9 The New York Times, November 13, 1956, p. 22. 
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was a time when the Poles needed Chinese support most to counteract 
Russian pressure. So Chou and his delegation received a sincere and en- 
thusiastic welcome from the Poles. 

In Chou’s speeches in Poland during his visit, he made reference ta 
the importance of the solidarity of the Communist camp. Chou also 
emphasized the importance of the leadership of the Soviet Union. But 
he reiterated China’s support for the Polish liberal and independent mo- 
vement. China made it very clear that she supported Poland’s policy of 
“separate roads to socialism.” The Sino-Polish Joint Declaration during 
Chou’s visit stated: 


The delegations of both countries state that the common idea of building 
socialism is linking the countries of socialism. Mutual relations between 
them should be shaped by the principles of proletarian internationalism and 
based on a community of ideology and aims. 

At the same time, relations between socialist countries, as independent and 
sovereign states, should be based on the principles of respect for their sov- 
ereignty, non-interference with their internal affairs, equality and mutual 
benefits.1° 


The Poles were grateful for the timely Chinese support. This was 
reflected in the Polish press and speeches made by Polish Communist 
leaders. Trybuna Ludu stated in an editorial on January 17, 1957 that: 


The visit of the government delegation from People’s China occurred dur- 
ing a particularly important period for us, a few days before the elections, 
in which the nation is to confirm its will of solidarity and expanding the 
October democratic transformations.' 


Gomutka was grateful to the Chinese for understanding the Polish pol- 
icy. In a speech after the signing of the joint declaration Gomutka said: 


We can only be grateful to our Chinese comrades that they understand the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism the same way we do. They understand the 
same way we do the principles of the international proletariat, and they feel 
the same as we that all countries and workers’ parties and Communists should 
act in common toward the realization of a common goal, by taking into con- 
sideration the specific roads to building socialism, peculiar to each nation.!* 


Cyrankiewicz, the Polish premier, expressed a similar view in a speech 
he delivered in Cracow.’* 

With Chou’s visit to Warsaw in January, 1957, the Chinese seemed 
to have played a double game. China supported Poland in her struggle 
against Russian domination, but also warned the Poles not to disturb 

10 [bid., January 17, 1957, p. 6. 

11 Trybuna Ludu, January 17, 1957, p. 2. 
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13 [bid., January 14, 1957, p. 2. 
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the solidarity of the socialist camp and not to challenge the leadership 
of the Soviet Union. To the Poles, Chinese support was timely and im- 
portant in preventing Russian intervention. To China, the role of “ar- 
bitrator” between the Soviet Union and Poland increased her prestige in 
world politics in general and in the Communist camp in particular. The 
Sino-Polish axis was a romantic, although temporary, alliance which 
was beneficial to both parties concerned. In the meantime, China was 
helping the Soviet Union in strengthening the latter’s leadership in 
East Europe. The only injured party was Hungary whose revolution was 
suppressed by the Russian master supported by Communist China. Even 
the Poles went along with the Soviet Union and Communist China con- 
cerning the Hungarian revolution in 1956, presumably under -pressure. 

The Sino-Polish Joint Declaration signed in Peiping during Cyran- 


_ kiewicz’s visit in April, 1957, reaffirmed the principle that each country 


should take into consideration the special conditions in that country in 
building socialism. It also reaffirmed the principle that the relations 
between the socialist countries should be based on equality, mutual re- 
spect for sovereignty, non-interference with internal affairs and mutual 
benefit."* 

After the October Revolution, the Polish Communists became rightists 
in the Communist camp. They looked to the Chinese for support be- 
cause they thought that the Chinese Communists were anti-dogmatic as 
manifested in Mao Tse-tung’s “Hundred Flowers Bloom” and “Contra- 
diction” theories. It seemed to the Poles that the Chinese were also 
taking a separate road in building socialism." The “Hundred Flowers 
Bloom” theory proclaimed by Mao was interpreted by the Poles as ap- 
proval by the Chinese of Poland’s effort to achieve independence from 
the Soviet Union."* When Cyrankiewicz and his delegation visited 
Peiping in April, 1957, they discussed the theory of “Contradiction” with 
Mao Tse-tung. It was reported that Mao told the Poles that contradic- 
tions and divergencies within a Communist society and even within 
a Communist party were inevitable. These contradictions must be over- 
come by persuasion.’” It-is safe to say that China’s support strengthened 
the Polish Otctober Revolution politically and psychologically. Because ~ 
of Chinese support, the Poles felt that they were not alone in defying 
the Russians. On the other hand, the Russians, aware of China’s sup- 
port of the Polish Revolution, had to refrain from outright military in- 
tervention in Poland. This is one of the major factors that made the 
Polish October Revolution in 1956 a limited success. 

Following the Polish October Revolution relations between China 

14 Jenmin Jibpao, April 12, 1957, p 

15 The New York Times, June 16, aaa. p. 30. 
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and Poland were vigorously promoted in the ensuing year. Frequent 
exchanges of visiting delegations were made in 1957. Both countries 
stressed the fact that common ideology was the bond which drew the 
two countries together. For instance, in a speech in Warsaw during his 
1957 visit, Chou En-lai quoted Cyrankiewicz as once having said: 


We are several thousand kilometers apart. Our tradition and history are 
different. Our languages are different. But, our hearts are close. We un- 
derstand each other. Because the common task and common struggle have 
united us together.!® é 


Poland also made contributions to China concerning international affairs. 
In the Soviet-Polish Statement of November, 1956, both countries pledg- 
ed to do their utmost to seat Red China in the United Nations. Cyran- 
kiewicz declared, during his visit to Peiping in April, 1957, that Poland 
supported Communist China’s United Nations representation and Com- 
munist China’s right to recover Formosa.’® During the Formosan Strait 
crisis of 1958, the Polish premier declared that the Polish people sup- 
ported the Chinese people in their struggle for liberating their own 
territory. This remark was made by the Polish premier at a banquet 
given by Mr. Wang Ping-nan, Chinese ambassador to Warsaw, at the 
Chinese embassy.”° 

Sino-Polish relations changed gradually from the climax of enthus- 
iasm in 1956-1957 to normalcy. China’s endorsement of Poland’s libe- 
ralization and independence became less enthusiastic. In fact, Chinese 
Communist policy was becoming more and more Stalinistic. The Poles 
took Mao’s “Hundred Flowers Bloom” and “Contradiction” theories too 
literally. These theories, as events in China in 1957 and 1958 proved, 
turned out to be merciless attacks on rightist elements and “reactionary” 
groups in China. The non-Communist leaders in Communist China, 
who were naive enough to take Mao’s “Hundred Flowers Bloom” theory 
literally and expressed their dissatisfaction under Communist rule, were 
“convinced” by “persuasion” to admit that they were wrong. They were 
forced to apologize publicly in the Jenmin Jihpao, such as Luo Lung-chi 
and Chang Po-chun. This purge also involved outstanding leaders with- 
in the Chinese Communist party, such as Ting Ling, a well-known writer. 
The Chinese policy changed from a seemingly anti-dogmatic line to a 
rigid Stalinist line. The Poles were disillusioned and became more and 
more cautious toward the Chinese. 

The Moscow Declaration of November, 1957 of the twelve Com- 
munist countries pointed up the obvious change of China’s policy in 
endorsing Poland’s liberal movement and her struggle against Russian 


18 Jenmin Jibpao, January 14, 1957, p. 2. 
19 [bid.. 
20 Ibid., October 3, 1958, p. 4. 
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control. When Gomutka arrived in Moscow in 1957 for the celebra- 
tion of the fortieth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution, he was 
given the privilege, like leaders from other Communist countries, to 
write an article in Pravda. Gomutka’s article still maintained his doc- 
trine of “separate roads to socialism” and attacked dogmatism.?! How- 
ever, when the time came for the signing of the Declaration which was, 
on many issues, in conflict with Gomutka’s doctrine, Gomutka faced a 
test of his position and his Chinese support. While Yugoslavia refused 
to sign that Declaration, Gomutka did sign it, apparently under the 
combined pressure of the Soviet Union and Communist China. It was 
reported that during the conference in Moscow in November; 1957, 
Gomutka and Mao quarreled and Mao criticized Gomutka for being 
too liberal toward revisionists.2* Mao accepted Poland's invitation in 
April, 1957 to visit Poland but he did not go. This seemed to have 
indicated a change in attitude toward Poland. The relations between 
Communist China and Poland definitely changed from all-time enthus- 
iasm to normalcy after the Moscow Conference in November, 1957. 
Of course, this does not mean that Sino-Polish relations deteriorated 
thereafter. It just means that the Sino-Polish axis was over. 

The development of the so-called “ideological differences” between the 
Soviet Union and Communist China forced Poland and all other Com- 
munist countries to take a stand, pro-Russian or pro-Chinese. Although 
both the Russians and the Chinese denied the alleged differences, the 
disagreement between them on “co-existence” and “the inevitability of 
war” seems to be real. The Polish press lauded Khrushchev’s Bucharest 
speech, delivered in June, 1960, which was a reiteration of Khrushchev’s 
theory that war between the Communist countries and the capitalist 
countries was not ineviable. This indicated that Poland had definitely 
switched to the Russian side. The basic policy of Gomutka is to gain 
as much independence and freedom as possible from Russian control. 
He is well aware of the fact that playing China against the Soviet Union 
is a dangerous game. This game can do Poland some good only if the 
game is played within a “reasonable limit.” When Poland has to make 
a choice between these two big brothers, she as to side with the Rus- 
sians. The reason is simple. Poland is more subject to the immediate 
threat from her powerful next door neighbor than from a far away 
country like Communist China. 

As for Communist China, the reason she supported Poland was to 
reduce the Soviet Union’s prestige and thus raise her own within the 
socialist camp. Red China plays the double game only to the extent of 
not seriously offending the Soviet Union. When under Russian pres- 


21 The New York Times, November 6, 1957, p. 11. 
22 Ibid., May 8, 1958, p. 7. 
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sure or solicitation to patch up relations within the socialist camp, the 
Chinese felt that they had played the game far enough. This was per- 
haps why Chou En-lai warned the Poles not to disturb the solidarity of 
the socialist camp and not to challenge the leadership of the Soviet Un- 
ion. The attitude of China is easy to explain. It is true that Red China 
is developing at tremendous speed; but to become a highly industrial- 
ized nation, she has a long way to go. For the next decade, at least, she 
needs Russian assistance. The Chinese leaders are shrewd enough not 
to break with the Russians until they can stand on their own feet de- 
spite the conflicts between China and Russia. The Russians and the 
Chinese know very well that the alliance between them is absolutely 
imperative for the success their world revolution or, for that matter, 
even for co-existence. 


II 
S1No-PoLisH ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


The close cooperation between Communist China and Poland in 
1956-1958 was not confined to political and diplomatic maneuvers. 
Concrete economic mutual assistance was carried out to strengthen re- 
lations between them. The volume of trade between China and Poland 
was negligibly small before 1949 when the Chinese Communists came 
into power. For instance, in 1932, Poland’s import trade from China 
constituted only 0.1 per cent of the total Polish import trade, and Po- 
land's export to China in the same year constituted only 0.5 per cent of 
Polish export trade.?* The name of Poland was not even separately listed 
in the statistics table of China’s trade, 1931-1932, contained in The 
Trade of China, an official document published by the Chinese govern- 
ment.** This can show the small volume of trade between China and 
Poland prior to 1949. 

However, this situation gradually changed after 1949. Isolated by the 
Western world, the embargo imposed upon Red China by the free world 
considerably reduced her foreign trade. The only countries with which 
Red China could trade freely in the early 1950’s were Communist coun- 
tries. Poland was one of the more industrialized countries in the Com- 
munist bloc and naturally Communist China turned to her for trade. 

As early as 1950, a trade agreement was signed between China and 

23 Ho, Ping-hsien, Chung Kuo Te Kuo Chi Mao Yi (The International Trade of 
China), Shanghai, Shang Wu Yen Shu Kuan, 1937, Vol. II, p. 942. 


24 The Trade of China, Shanghai, Statistical Department of the Inspectorate General 
of Customs, 1932, Vol. I, p. 40. 
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Poland. Under this trade agreement, China received from Poland chiefly 
industrial products and machinery. Poland received from China mainly 
agricultural products and raw materials. From 1950 on, trade between 
these two countries increased steadily. For instance, in June, 1956, a 
trade agreement amounting to about 41,000,000 rubles was concluded 
between China and Poland.” 

In 1958, these two countries signed a long-term trade agreement for 
the period 1959-1962 in which Poland would furnish China with trans- 
portation equipment, heavy machine tools, steel material and seventeen 
complete sets of plants including coal plants and chemical plants. China. 
would furnish Poland with soya beans, iron ore, tea, silk cloth, canned 
fruits and other agricultural products. This long-term trade agreement 
marked a new development in Sino-Polish economic relatiens. In an 
editorial published by the Jenmin Jihpao entitled “The New Develop- 
ment of Sino-Polish Economic Cooperation” it was estimated that the 
volume of Sino-Polish trade inicreased sixteen times from 1950 to 1958.*° 
Chinese sources also indicated that Sino-Polish trade volume increased 
46 per cent from 1951 to 1956. 

If these figures are accurate, then it would follow that there was a tre- 
mendous increase of Sino-Polish trade between 1956 and 1958, coin- 
ciding with the climax of the Sino-Polish axis against the Soviet Union. 
It was estimated that there were only two ships running between China 
and Poland on irregular schedule in 1950. In 1957, the merchant 
marine sailing between Poland and China was the largest marine team 
of Poland.** 

There is ample evidence to prove that Poland’s trade with China be- 
came increasingly important to Polish foreign trade. Peking Review, an 
official magazine of the Chinese Communist party, pointed out that in 
1958 China was the third biggest buyer of Polish goods, next only to 
the Soviet Union and East Germany. In 1958, more than half of Po- 
land’s factories were producing equipment for China, mainly agricul- 
tural machinery, ships, optical instruments, machine tools, generators 
and other machines needed for Chinese industries. Communist China’s 
export to Poland were mainly raw materials, consumer goods, such as 
watches, fountain pens and clothes.” An examination of statistics of 
Poland’s foreign trade compiled by the United Nations reveals similar 
facts concerning Sino-Polish trade. Poland had a total foreign trade of 


25 Jenmin Shou Tso 1957 (People’s Handbook, 1957), Shanghai, Ta Kung Pao, 
1957, pp. 363-364. 
26 Jenmin Jibpao, April 8, 1958, p. 1. 
27 ty January 18, 1957, p. 5. 
28 [hid.. 
ease Peking Review, September, 1958, Vol. I, No. 28, p. 21. Published in Peiping, 
ina. 
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$1,059,400,000 in 1958. Polish export to China amounted to 6.8 per 
cent of the total Polish export of that year. Poland’s export to China 
stood only next to her export to the Soviet Union (25%) and East Ger- 
many (10%) and equaled her export to Czechoslovakia (6.8%).*° 

Poland’s import of agricultural products from China increased sub- 
stantially in 1957. For instance, Poland’s import of silk from Com- 
munist China increased from 69 metric tons in 1955 to 123 metric tons 
in 1957 and its import of soybeans from Communist China increased 
from 27.8 thousand metric tons in 1956 to 40.2 thousand metric tons 
in 1957.*" All these facts indicate the increased economic cooperation 
between these two countries. 


Ill 


S1INo-POLISH CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Cultural relations between Communist China and Poland were also 
promoted during the two years of the Sino-Polish axis. Before 1949, 
cultural relations between these two countries were almost non-existent. 
In 1951, a Sino-Polish cultural agreement was signed in Warsaw.** 
That agreement marked the beginning of close cultural relations be- 
tween the two countries. Sino-Polish technical and scientific coopera- 
tion agreements were signed in the subsequent years. Perhaps the best 
account of the accomplishment of Sino-Polish cultural relations is an 
atticle entitled “The Accomplishment of Sino-Polish Cultural Coopera- 
tion” written by Chang Chih-hsang, Vice Minister of Culture of Com- 
munist China, and published in the Jenmin Jihpao. According to Chang, 
following the Sino-Polish Cultural Cooperation Agreement of 1951, the 
two countries signed a Broadcz .ting Cooperation Agreement, a Scientific 
Cooperation Agreement and an Agreement on the Exchange of Students. 
Various delegations exchanged visits between China and Poland. For 
instance, Chang pointed out that because of the visit of a Polish song 
and dance ensemble, the Polish folksong “Little Cuckoo” had become 
a popular Chinese song; and the Chinese “Red Silk-cloth Dance” was 
adopted as a regular number by the Polish song and dance ensemble. 
In 1955, a Polish novelist visited China and wrote a novel entitled The 


30 U.N. Statistical Office, Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1959, Vol. I, 


p. 432. 

31 Trade Yearbook 1958, Rome, UN Food and Agricultural Organization, 1959, 
Vol. 12, p. 258-266. FAO/59/4/2701. 

32 Jenmin Show Tso 1952 (People’s Handbook 1952), Shanghai, Ta Kung Pao, 
1952, p. 195. 
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Long March describing the struggle of the Chinese Communists against 
the Nationalists. As of 1957, seven Polish exhibitions were held in 
China which drew almost one million Chinese visitors. In 1954, a Chi- 
nese arts and crafts exhibition held in Warsaw drew about 120 thousand 
Polish visitors. More than seventy Polish books were translated into 
Chinese and half a million copies were printed. Fifty Chinese books 
were translated into Polish and a million copies were printed. Com- 
munist China celebrated the anniversaries of famous Polish personalities 
such as Copernicus, Madame Curie and Mickiewicz. Poland did the 
same in commemoration of Chinese personalities, such as the poet Chu 
Yuan and the novelist Lu Hsun.** All these activities indicate the efforts 
made by both countries to promote their cultural relations. 

It was estimated that as of 1956, about eighty-six Chinese delega- 
tions representing various fields had visited Poland and sixty-six such 
Polish delegations had visited China. There were 114 Chinese students 
studying in Poland and 33 Polish students studying in China in 1956.** 
Chinese students in Poland received a warm reception from Polish pro- 
fessors and students. It was reported that the president of a college in 
Warsaw even gave Chinese students extra lessons himself on Polish 
history in the president's office.** Polish scientists helped China im- 
prove the mining equipment in the Kailan Mine and build sugar fac- 
tories; in addition, they trained Chinese workers and technicians.*® 

Communist China and Poland are the two important members within 
the Communist camp. The support of these two countries is of vital 
importance to the Soviet Union in maintaining Russian leadership 
within the Communist camp. A genuine alliance between the two 
countries can develop into an effective opposition against the Soviet 
Union. A casual alliance of the two for certain purposes can check 
Soviet domination. For all practical purposes, a Sino-Polish axis of 
limited nature will not do the two countries any harm. As has been 
seen during the Polish October Revolution in 1956, the Sino-Polish 
alliance benefited both countries to some extent. 

However, the Poles were disillusioned because of the increasingly 
dogmatic aspects of Communism in Red China. Communist China’s 
Stalinist policy ran into direct conflict with the - Polish aspiration 
tor liberalization. The Chinese Communists became the leftists and the 
Polish Communists became the rightists in the Communist camp. The 
joke that the Poles were grateful for having the Soviet Union as a buf- 
fer state between Poland and Communist China had some truth in it. 
In 1958 when Communist China introduced the people’s commune 

33 Jenmin Jibpao, April 7, 1957, p. 5. 

34 [bid., January 18, 1957, p. 5. 


35 [bid., April 8, 1957, p. 3. 
36 [bid., April 7, 1957, p. 1. 
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system, the Sino-Polish axis was definitely over. Sino-Polish differences 
concerning the road to socialism are less and less reconcilable. Soviet pres- 
sure has drawn Poland more and more toward the Soviet Union and with 
the end of the Sino-Polish axis, Poland gradually lost some of her courage 
in the struggle against Soviet domination. It is safe to say that by now 
Poland has gone back to the Soviet orbit and further modified her “in- 
dependent” line. As to Communist China, despite her internal economic 
difficulties, she still wants to extend her influence to East Europe. Only 
this time she is determined to draw Albania into the Chinese orbit, not 
Poland. 














STANISLAW SKRZYPEK 


SOVIET-SATELLITE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS: 
NEW TRENDS TOWARD SUPRANATIONAL PLANNING 


The economic integration of the Eastern European countries and the 
USSR is a subject of increasing interest to those who follow the move- 
ments in this area and, indeed, in the world in general. The reason for 
‘this increased interest is twofold: first, more information on the work 
of the Council of Mutual Economic Assistance (Comecon or CEMA’) is 
being made available and second, after the Twenty-first Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) it was realized that Come- 
con would be the basic mechanism in the achievement of material supe- 
riority over capitalism, which Khrushchev assures us will be of decisive 
importance in the world-wide victory of Communism. 

Three distinctive phases may be noted in the work of Comecon during 
its nearly twelve years of operation. The first phase lasting from 1949 
until March, 1954 was linked with the theory and practices of Stalin’s 
integrationist policies. The second phase, including the period im- 
mediately following Stalin’s death, was characterized by the tendency 
to tone down previous practices. The third phase, beginning in 1957 
and continuing to the present, is characterized by a policy of gradual 
abandonment of earlier methods of integration and a search for new 
solutions. 

In the Stalinist phase, Comecon was engaged almost exclusively in 
the encouragement of intra-bloc foreign trade, in the management of 
the joint Soviet-satellite companies, and even in such ventures as the 
organizing of an economic boycott against Yugoslavia after the Tito- 
Stalin break in 1948. During this period no effort was made at func- 
tional economic integration. Each satellite country developed its own 
complex economic system imitating the Soviet Union system in almost 
every detail. 

1The original name of this institution was “The Council of Mutual Economic 
Cooperation,” and hence the abbreviation “Comecon.” Later on the word “coop- 
eration” replaced the word “assistance” and in connection with this, the abbreviation 


CEMA is often used, especially in the U.S.A., though the proper abbreviation should 
be CMEA. 
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In the second phase, a relatively short one, the basic objective was 
the coordination of five-year plans. However, since the plans devised 
in this period were quickly abandoned due to the 1956 events in Poland 
and Hungary, the entire scheme bore no results. 

The present phase is directed chiefly toward the coordination of 
long-term plans of the member countries and toward a joint division 
of labor. This new phase of Comecon activities is related to Khrush- 
chev’s ambition to create one world-wide socialist market based on the 
principle of mass production. There are also good reasons to believe 
that this idea was fostered by Khrushchev’s firm conviction that tac 
introduction of an over-all bloc-wide plan based on the division of 
economic tasks among the “socialist” countries would cement the some- 
what shaken political ties between the Soviet Union and the satellites, 
and eventually lead to “the elimination of border problems.” (Leipzig 
speech, March 7, 1959).? 


Comecon Planning Efforts 


The idea of plan coordination was not new. First steps in this direct- 
ion had been already taken at the Berlin Comecon session in May, 
1956, where the necessary direction for this work was determined. 
Further steps were taken at the Eighth Session of Comecon held in 
June, 1957 in Warsaw; and since then, almost every plenary meeting 
of Comecon, as well as the numerous meetings of the fourteen per- 
manent commissions and a multitude of various subcommissions have 
been occupied with the various aspects of this problem. The results of 
the efforts to coordinate the five-year plans of member countries were not 
encouraging. In most cases, the Comecon meetings dealt with ready- 
made national plans and, as a rule, the discussion of problems did not 
extend beyond verbal agitation and rather effusive but inconsequential 
declarations on the need for intra-bloc planning coordination. 

After the attempts to achieve economic integration by coordinating 
the individual five-year plans had failed, this program (which is usually 
called “perspective planning”) was extended first fifteen and later twenty’ 
years, i.e., through 1980. The decision to concentrate on twenty year 
perspective plans was reached at the Thirteenth Session of Comecon 
held in July, 1960, in Budapest. The resolution of the Budapest meet- 
ing called on all member countries to draw up long-term plans for the 
same twenty-year period and stressed expansion of responsibility and 


2N.S. Khrushchev, Mir bez oruzhya, mir bez voyin (Peace without Arms, Peace 
without Wars), Moscow, Gospolizdat, 1960, Vol. I, January-June, 1959, pp. 182-183. 
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control by the Comecon organs. Up to that time the actual coordina- 
tion work had been left exclusively to the member states, but since the 
1960 Budapest meeting it has been assumed by Comecon; this con- 
stitutes an essential change in up-to-date practice. From now on, 
Comecon is to determine economic trends for the bloc, and it alone is 
to plan to what extent and in what form the individual contries are to 
contribute to the over-all targets. 

The Fourteenth Session of Comecon which took place in Berlin in 
March, 1961, noted that work had already begun in the member coun- 
tries on the compilation of long-range economic development plans 
for the period through 1980; also that the initial consultations on the 
basic problems of the general perspective long-term plan for 1961-1980 


-and mutual economic relations are being held. 


The emphasis on supranational long-term planning would indicate 
that the opposition of certain circles within the camp, those which 
advocated economic cooperation between the individual national econ- 
omies rather than rigid supranational planning, has been broken;* and 
that Khrushchev’s concept of a unified camp, in which economic plan- 
ning becomes increasingly centralized and uniform, has prevailed over 
the harmonious linking of individual plans. 

Thus far, the Soviet Union alone has produced a full-fledged version 
of a twenty year economic plan and this plan was recognized as a model 
of the supra-national, bloc-wide, long-range planning. The recent 
Fifteenth Session of Comecon, which took place in the middle of De- 
cember, 1961 in Warsaw, was supposed to accept it as “a program for 
the entire international communist and workers’ movement,”* but the 
communiqué issued after the Session failed to mention whether such 
a decision was actually reached. With reference to plans coordination 
the communiqué limited itself to a statement that the economic coop- 
eration among the Comecon member states had developed favorably 
and that in 1962 the economic experts of all countries concerned will 
compare and evaluate the drafts of the twenty year plans.° 

The other bloc countries, with the exception of Poland which already 
in 1960 had formulated its version of a fifteen year plan, have not as yet 


3 Polish opposition to supranational planning was voiced in an article by Henryk 
Rézafski “Zespolenie gospodarcze pafstw Rady Wzajemnej Pomocy Gospodarczej” 
(The Economic Unification of the Comecon Countries), Nowe Drogi (New Roads), 
Warsaw, January, 1961, pp. 80-92. The Polish position reflected the previous stand 
of the Soviet Union which until 1959 maintained that a “socialist world economy 
is not planned from a single center” and that consequently a socialist world economy 
A oo not have a single long-range plan of development.” Pravda, Moscow, April 

> Iooo. 

4Piotr Jaroszewicz’s speech at the opening of the XVth Session of Comecon, 
Trybuna Ludu (People’s Tribune), Warsaw, December 13, 1961. 

5 ZycieWarszawy (Life of Warsaw), January 9, 1962. 
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managed to prepare their perspective plans, although some coordinated 
targets for certain key outputs have been announced by some member 
countries, especially Czechoslovakia and East Germany. 

It it too early now to say how successful will be the attempts to create 
perspective economic plans for the entire bloc, but it is certain that 
the supranational planning ambitions of Comecon will be faced with 
considerable difficulties. The lack of a uniform price and cost system, 
the slow progress of technical standardization of industrial production, 
the existence of rigid customs barriers betweem Comecon members, and 
the absence of multilateral agreements and currency convertibility— 
these are the chief obstacles which must be satisfactorily removed 
before any measure of planned integration can really take place. There 
are other difficulties as well. Some of the smaller bloc members seem 
to be suspicious, and not without reason, that long-range bloc arrange- 
ments will tend to perpetuate and aggravate the existing economic 
differences between the poorer and richer nations and that they will 
favor chiefly the Soviet Union’s interests. The scantiness of bloc 
resources available for intra-bloc aid and the virtual drying up of 
Soviet financial assistance within the bloc during the past few years 
are additional handicaps in the cooperation for long-vista ventures. 

It took almost two years (1957 and 1958) to formulate the Soviet 
Seven Years Plan and to coordinate it with the plans of the other East 
Central European countries. It could be safely assumed, therefore, that 
the preparation of the all embracing master plan for the whole bloc will 
require even more time. It will also take a great deal of “persuasion” 
and haggling before it can reach the stage of implementation. In the 
meantime, in order to clear the road for such a plan, intensive work is 
being conducted by various organs of Comecon in the field of the 
“socialist division of labor” between the member states. 


Division of Labor 


The first steps toward the international division of labor within 
the camp were taken in 1955 and 1956, when the decision was reached 
regarding specialization in the production of twenty-seven metal prod- 
ucts, sixty types of machines, twenty-three chemical products and sixteen 
agricultural products. These plans were not realized, however, due to 
the disorders in Poland and the revolution in Hungary. Between 
1956 and 1960, specialization was planned for the production of 
about ninety products of the machine, shipbuilding and implements 
industries, and twenty-seven products of ferrous, non-ferrous foundries, 
etc. By 1959, specialization had been determined in the production 
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of approximately six hundred of the machine building industry, specif- 
ic types of products in the chemical industry, rolled products and iron 
pipe; cooperation in the development of the Polish coal industry, the 
Rumanian chemical and gas industries and in geological exploration 
and experimental and designing work was promoted.® 

Since the introduction of the supranational long-term planning 
principle, efforts toward an international division of labor have been 
intensified. More work is being done on standardization through the 
unification of national standards and the introduction of uniform 
accounting and methodological principles for compiling national plans. 
To date, the following division of labor among the member 
countries has been agreed upon: 

Poland is to concetrate on machine building, shipbuilding, coal extrac- 
tion and chemical production. 

Czechoslovakia is to devote its efforts primarily to the development 
of machine production for heavy industry, specifically the chemical 
and power industries. 

East Germany will produce tools, power machinery and machinery 
for the metallurgical and chemical industries. 

Rumania will produce agricultural machinery and equipment for 
the petroleum industry. 

Bulgaria, in addition to raw materials, is to develop the chemical 
industry and specific machinery and equipment. 

The USSR alone will develop all economic sectors, and Albania— 
now ousted from the Soviet camp—has no special function in produc- 
tion and specialization. 

As far as agriculture is concerned, the division of labor and spe- 
cialization seems to call for East Germany and Czechoslovakia to sup- 
ply their own meat and other livestock products, but are to orient 
themselves to the import of cereals and concentrated fodder. Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria are to concentrate on plant and animal 
products and to assure large volumes of these for export. In addition, 
Bulgaria is to increase to the maximum the production of technical 
cultures, fruits and vegetables. The USSR has been given the role 
of large producer and exporter of cereals, cotton, etc., and buyer of 
vegetables, fruit and some industrial crops from the other East Central 
European countries. 

Even though Comecon has given a great deal of attention to spe- 
cialization and cooperation, practical results have not measured up to 


6 For details see I. Oleynik, “O sotsialisticheskoy industrializatsii stran narodnoy 
demokratii” (The Socialist Industrialization of the People’s Democracies), Voprosy 
Ekonomiki (Problems of Economics), Moscow, September, 1959, pp. 95-105. 
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expectation. The primary reason for this lag has been the resistance 
of individual countries and disagreement regarding the guiding prin- 
ciples of specialization. 

The more industrialized bloc countries tend to retard the growth of 
a socialist division of labor because they are unwilling to abandon the 
production of particular machinery types, the production of which 
was assigned to other countries. Difficulties may also arise from the 
fact that, with the exception of the Soviet Union, all other bloc count- 
ries lack basic industrial raw materials and have at their disposal rather 
large pools of manpower. Consequently, even if they were willing to 
cooperate, they would prefer to concentrate on the production of high 
value goods, which in effect means that all would aspire to much the 
same economic “profile.” This, of course, would be contrary to the 
basic goal of the specialization drive, and produce serious frictions 
and a great deal of undesirable competition within the bloc. 


Conflict of interests between the industrialized and the “less advanced” 
bloc countries may also prove to be a formidable obstacle in the devel- 
opment of intra-bloc specialization. This conflict evolves out of the 
existence of a “contradiction” between the objective of developing 
specialization along lines which will maximize bloc economic growth, 
and that of using specialization to assist backward countries in their 
attempt to accelerate their economic development.’ In general, econ- 
omists from the developed bloc countries (Czechoslovakia and East Ger- 
many in particular) support the view that specialization rights should 
be assigned to the most efficient producers, while the economists from 
the less developed countries are inclined to reject this criterion and do 
not believe that high productivity should be the sole factor in deter- 
mining the division of labor among the member countries.* 


Bloc economists have recognized that in the process of intensify- 
ing the socialist international division of labor there will be cases in 
which the interests of the individual country will come into conflict 
with those of the bloc as a whole. While these conflicts of interests are 
dismissed in bloc literature as “non-antagonistic contradictions,” in ac- 
tual fact they probably constitute the major obstacle in the development 
of intra-bloc specialization. 


7See V. Kaigl, “Zasady mezinarodni socialisticke deiby prace” (Principles of 
International Socialist Division of Labor), Politicka Ekonomée (Political Economy), 
Prague, June, 1959, pp. 487-504. Also, O. Bogomolov, “Mezhdunarodnoye so- 
tsialisticheskoye razdielenye truda” (International Socialist Division of Labor), 
Voprosy Ekonomiki, January, 1960, pp. 12-24. 

8See M. Balabanov, “Tsenite v turgoviiata mezhdu sotsialisticheskite strani” 
(Prices in Trade among the Socialist Countries), Vanshna Turgoviya (Foreign Trade), 
Sofia, October, 1958, pp. 8-12. 
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Intra-bloc Cooperation 


Perhaps the most successful of all Comecon programs has been 
the “joint construction” of various projects which have had an impor- 
tant bearing on strengthening intra-bloc and intra-regional economic 
relations. The most important of these joint construction programs 
are as follows: Rumania, Poland, Czechoslovakia and East Germany' 
are building a cellulose combine in Braila, Rumania, which will obtain 
its raw material from reeds in the Danube delta and will supply the 
paper industries of Czechoslovakia and East Germany; Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia are building a large wood-processing combine and fifty 
per cent of its products will be shipped to Czechoslovakia. The two 
countries are also building electric power plants which will use natural 
gas and poor quality coal as fuel. Czechoslovakia’s share in financing 
this construction will be the delivery of two billion kilowatt-hours of 
power annually over the next twenty years. Rumania and Hungary are 
building a chemical combine. Poland, with a loan of 400 million 
ztotys from East Germany, is opening new surface coal mines. The loan 
will be repaid by coal shipments to East Germany. Czechoslovakia 
has granted Poland a loan of 87.5 million dollars to increase its produc- 
tion of sulphur and to mechanize coal mines; Poland will repay this 
loan with coal and sulphur shipments. Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
are building joint hydroelectric power plants on the Czechoslovak- 
Hungarian section of the Danube River. The USSR, East Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary are jointly building a system of 
oil pipelines connecting the East European countries directly with the 
petroleum resources in the USSR. Work is also in progress on the 
construction of a single power system; high-voltage transmission lines, 
connecting the power systems in the northwestern USSR and the west- 
ern Ukraine with the power systems of neighboring countries, are also 
being planned. The linking of railroad lines and highways, plans for 
a canal network, and the use of common rates are examples of the 
type of joint effort planned for the future.° 


Conclusion 


From the above comments, it may be concluded that the most recent 
developments within Comecon indicate that the economies of East Eu- 
ropean countries are becoming increasingly dependent on the Comecon 

® For a detailed discussion of intra-regional economic cooperation see O. Bogomolov, 
“Mezdurodnoye sotsialisticheskoye razdielenye truda na novom etape” (Interna- 


tional Socialist Division of Labor in a New Stage), Voprosy Ekonomiki, Moscow, 
November, 1961, pp. 91.100. 
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area in general, on the Soviet Union in particular, and that the degree 
of their independent action in other areas of international relations is 
thus being limited. 

Comecon is facing a number of unsolved problems arising mainly 
from the divergent interests of individual bloc countries, differences in 
the level of their economic development, and the structural problems 
in the Comecon area as a whole. As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, 
the greatest advantage of the recent trends toward supranational plan- 
ning and division of labor probably stems from the utilization of such 
trends as tools of control over the entire life of the satellite countries. 
In as much as the satellite long-term plans will be closely geared to 
the Soviet master plan and their fulfillment will depend heavily on 
the Soviet Union’s delivery of various goods and materials, Moscow 
will be in a position to force obedience to its will by simply refusing 
to deliver vital goods. As these integration trends are further developed, 
the point may be reached where East Central Europe, at one time a 
part of the West European entity, will become a complementary annex 
to the Soviet Union. Such a development could eventually result in 
undermining the remaining forms of economic independence and bring 
about the destruction of the formal facade of national independence of 
the East Central European nations. 
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KAZIMIERZ GRZYBOWSKI 


THE CAMPAIGNS IN WESTERN EUROPE: 
A SOVIET INTERPRETATION 


A study dealing with the American contribution to the victory over 
Nazi Germany was published in 1954. Supreme Command by Forrest 
C. Pogue, was a history of the American Army during World War II, 
describing its operations in the European Theatre of Operations with- 
in the general framework of the campaigns of the Western Allies from 
the Normandy Landing to the German surrender. Included were also 
preliminary and side issues which had a bearing on the campaigns in 
Western Europe: the planning stage, the organization of Supreme 
Headquarters, relations of the Supreme Commander and his staff with 
the higher military authorities and the Allied governments, and the 
problem of inter-Allied political cooperation as it influenced the plan- 
ning and execution of battles. 

Supreme Command was written from the viewpoint of the Supreme 
Commander, who was an American general, and was more than a 
historical account of the war. It was also a definitive contribution to 
military science since it included an analysis of the technique of lead- 
ing. an armed force consisting of contingents supplied by sovereign 
nations, over which their governments retained a good deal of control. 
Thus, it is a source of military intelligence for both friend and foe. 

Dr. Pogue’s book, which is an outstanding example of clarity and 
objectivity, has attracted great attention at home and abroad. In 1959 
the Soviet Ministry of Defense published an abbreviated Russian transla- 
tion of the book’ which included a lengthy introduction (33 pages) by 
Colonel K.M. Kulish, a candidate in historical science (a degree roughly 
corresponding to the American Ph.D.).” 


1F.S. Pogiu, Verkhovnoe komandovanie, sokrashchennyi perevod s angliiskogo, 
(F.C. Pogue, The Supreme Command, abbreviated translation from English), Voennoe 
izdatelstvo Ministerstva Oborony Soiuza SSR (Military Publications of the Ministry 
of Defense of the USSR), Moscow, 1959. Pp. 528. 

2 Ibid. K.M. Kulish, “Preduslovie k russkomu izdaniu” (Introduction to the Rus- 
sian Edition), pp. 5-37. 
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This Soviet translation is of singular interest. In Russia a translation 
of a work by a contemporary historian which touches upon events in 
which the Soviet Union was involved is a hazardous enterprise, as it 
is well nigh impossible to divorce the study of historical events from 
their political implications. One of the tenets of the Soviet world outlook 
is that all interpretations of reality are colored by class consciousness, 
and an objective, non-political study of anything that happens in this 
world of ours is quite impossible. The very garb of objectivity is a 
bourgeois sham: the only correct method of scientific inquiry is the 
interpretation of events in terms of dialectical materialism; con- 
sequently, Pogue’s book was conceived in disregard of the basic laws 
of history discovered by Marx and Lenin. Thus the Soviet sponsors of 
the Russian translation had to explain to the Soviet public why a work 
of a non-Marxist author was made accessible to a wide circle of Soviet 
readers. Furthermore, a proper interpretation of the events described 
in Supreme Command had to be furnished. Finally, the text had to be 
so oriented as not to offend certain basic assumptions of the historical 
past which constitute the ethos of the Soviet society. To give a concrete 
example, the author of Supreme Command deals with the efforts of 
General Eisenhower to seek cooperation with the Soviet High Com- 
mand in order to coordinate military operations on the Eastern and 
Western fronts and thus achieve a speedy conclusion of the war in 
Europe. Such accounts suggest a possibility of effective cooperation 
between the East and West whenever their interests coincide. From the 
Soviet point of view this is obviously a dangerous doctrine to propound, 
as Russian policies are predicated upon the unmitigated hostility of the 
“imperialist” world towards the Soviet state. 

To obviate these difficulties in presenting the Supreme Command to 
the Soviet public, two methods were applied. In the first place, Colonel 
Kulish in his introduction corrects the mistakes of the American histo- 
rian as to fact and interpretation of events and provides a basic explana- 
tion of what happened in terms of dialectical materialism. In the second 
place, the text of the book was trimmed of all those passages which 
disprove some of the teachings of Soviet historiography. 

The value of Supreme Command is explained by Colonel Kulish in 
terms of experience which World War II gave the American armed 
forces: 


Pogue's book is interesting because it explains the activities of the Sup- 
reme Command of the Allied forces in one of the most important theatres of 
World War II...In this theatre the American troops have gained combat 
experience, which is now the basis of the military education and of the build- 
up of the armed forces in the USA. 
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In spite of the fact that ...the history of World War II is misrepresented, 
the account of some of the facts is not correct, and even purely military prob- 
lems are not always treated correctly, it contains much that is interesting 
for the Soviet military reader. It contains extensive reports concerning the 
organization of administrative departments of the Allied military forces in 
the European Theatre...demonstrating their functions and mutual rela- 
tions. Factual accounts and materials given in the book permit one to grasp 
the nature of mutal relations between the governments, the higher military 
authorities of the USA and Great Britain, and the Supreme Command... 
the nature of the relations of the representatives of the armies of two im- 
perialist powers... Readers will find there interesting accounts regarding the 
preparations and conduct of operations, cooperation between the different 
services of the armed forces, between the Allied armies in campaigns and 
operations, concerning the relations of the Allied supreme command and 


. the governments of liberated countries, and also the organization and the 


content of war propaganda.® 


As regards these rather technical matters Dr. Pogue’s book is, in the 
eyes of the Soviet historian, an important source of firsthand informa- 
tion. However, it also contains much that is not true, and here the task 
of Colonel Kulish is to warn and enlighten the Soviet reader so that 
he may read the book with proper understanding of the historical back- 
ground. In particular, Colonel Kulish disputes the following points 
which according to him the American historian is trying to prove: 

1) That the United States played a decisive role in the defeat of 
Fascist Germany; 

2) That there were no differences of opinion between the Allied 
governments (USA and Great Britain) as to the basic plan of the 
operations in Europe and the priority of objectives; 

3) That as regards war propaganda the Supreme Command con- 
sidered itself bound by the formula of unconditional surrender; 

4) That the Western Allies loyally discharged their obligation vis- 
a-vis their Soviet ally. 

Acording to Colonel Kulish the main shortcoming of the book is 
that it devotes little attention to the general strategic and political situa- 
tion at the beginning of 1944, when the Supreme Command began its 
activities. Without it, it is impossible to analyze fully the role of the 
Second Front in Europe and the tasks facing the Allied forces. The 
salient fact which determined the general strategic situation was that 
at the moment of the Normandy landings Soviet military operations had 
brought the German war machine near to the breaking point, and made 
it possible for the Allies to surpass German war production. In addition, 
the Soviet Union tied down the bulk of the German military forces, thus 
making it possible for the United States and Great Britain to mobilize 


3 Ibid. p. 3. 
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their war potential. Soviet victories provided a rallying point for all! anti- 
Nazi forces, including the underground anti-Fascist movements in the 
countries conquered by Germany. In result, the Axis was shaken and 
eventually Italy was forced to declare war on Germany. Other members 
of the Axis lost hope in victory. Soviet successes caused a wave of dis- 
satisfaction, and lowered morale in the Fascist countries; leading circles 
began to plot the overthrow of the Fascist regimes and to establish 
governments acceptable to the Anglo-Americans and thus to preserve 
the rule of the bourgeoisie and of the great landowners. 

In terms of the military situation the Soviet armies gained the strate- 
gic initiative and the Nazi army was put on the defensive. Hitler’s only 
hope was in the possibility of a breakdown of the Alliance, which could 
have saved Germany from unconditional surrender. Thus, Nazi leadership 
directed military and political measures toward that end. This was the 
purpose of the counteroffensive in the Ardennes, of the subversive 
propaganda and of the order issued by the Nazi High Command to 
the troops not to resist on the Western front. Colonel Kulish contends 
that long before the landing in Normandy, or even before the Italian 
campaign, the German High Command knew that it was unable to 
achieve a victorious conclusion of the war. Even after the fronts in 
Italy and France were opened the German High Command was chiefly 
concerned with the situation on the Eastern Front. 

In final analysis Colonel Kulish asserts, to the edification of the 
Soviet reader, that in all stages of the war the main burden was shoul- 
dered by the Soviet Union. The Red Army was the architect of the 
European victory. Even the Allied successes in the west, including the 
landing in Normandy, were due to the fact that the Red Army coor- 
dinated its pressure on the German war machine with the Allied plans, 
making German counteroffensives weak and unsuccessful. 

Colonel Kulish devotes some five pages of his introduction to the 
German offensive in the Ardennes and claims that its failure was also 
due to the Soviet intervention in the east. The Soviet offensive in Hun- 
gary forced the Germans to discontinue their progress in the west.* This 
saved the Western Allies from certain disaster. 

Furthermore, the American historian erred, according to Colonel 
Kulish, in his analysis of Allied war aims. The Soviet historian asserts 
that it was wrong to reduce the differences between the British and 
American leaders to the level of strategic concepts. The Americans 
sought a quick solution by a landing in France; the British, more 
cautious, favored the idea of a Second Front in the Mediterranean. “But,” 
Colonel Kulish tells us, 


4 Ibid. pp. 5 ff. 
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... American-British differences arose from more serious causes than per- 
sonal differences of opinion between leaders and generals... the main source 
of disagreements was the struggle of the American and British imperialists 
for the domination of the world® 


As Colonel Kulish explains, the United States since World War I 
began to compete with other powers to establish its sphere of influence 
in Europe and Asia. Its imperialistic ambitions reached their peak at 
the present time (1959) in the doctrine that the twentieth century is 
an American century. The defeat of France and British inability to 
win the war singlehandedly created an opportunity to realize the 
American dreams of domination. The American formulation of war 
aims was less candid and cynical than than of Nazi Germany which 


- sought openly the control of the world markets and of the sources 


of raw materials. However, from time to time these ambitions of the 
American leaders are stated with full frankness. With relish Colonel 
Kulish quotes the statement made by General Patton at a cocktail 
party in London in the pre-invasion days that the United States and 
Britain would “run the world of the future,” as evidence of the real 
intentions of the American imperialistic circles." Colonel Kulish as- 
sures his readers that the mantle of power relinquished by the defeated 
imperialistic powers was assumed by the United States. According to 
the design of the American imperialists, Britain was to be a junior 
partner in the new order, while other imperialist powers were to be 
demoted to a subordinate position: 


In fact the American imperialists strove not only to save themselves from 
the competition of German monopolies, but also to weaken Britain. With 
this aim in view the USA government put forward demands that all countries 
should adhere to the “open door” and “equal opportunity” policy, which 
would mean in practice the domination of American monopolies in the 
world markets.® 


To substantiate this thesis Colonel Kulish pointed to the American 
expansion in Latin America, where United States capital assumed 
control of British interests. The United States also acquired a number 
of naval bases in British-controlled territories (Bermuda and New- 
foundland). On the other hand, Colonel Kulish states, the British were 
trying to counterbalance growing American strength, by assuming a 

5 Ibid. p. 18. 
oe ae — refers to Henry L. Luce’s The American Century, New York-Toronto, 

7 Paden Pogue, The Supreme Command, United States Army in World War II. 
The European Theater of Operations. Office of the Chief of Military History, Depart- 


ment of the Army, Washington, D.C., 1954, pp. 164-168. 
8 Kulish, “Preduslovie...,” p. 19. 
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controlling position in Europe, by reconstructing it after the war on 
the principle of the balance of European powers, which could be swayed 
by British influence. 

According to Colonel Kulish the Allies thought that victory in Europe 
was the most important step for the realization of their plans. Germany 
was the power which forged the Axis and without her the Fascist bloc 
could not exist. Germany also was the most serious challenge to Amer- 
ican and British interests and supremacy, at the same time being the 
most vulnerable. In the first place Germany was at war with the Soviet 
Union which represented the core of the Allied military might. In the 
second place the Allies could exploit the assistance of the European 
underground which supported Soviet war aims. The Allies thus could 
resort to a typical technique of having others pull their chestnuts out of 
the fire, and in those circumstances the defeat of Germany was fairly 
easy. 

In spite of this agreement as to the basic strategy to be followed the 
United States and Great Britain, Colonel Kulish tells his readers, were 
far from loyal in their relations. Britain favored a main strike in the 
Balkans, which would strengthen the British position in the Middle 
East and block Soviet advance into the heart of Europe. The American 
government favored a landing in Europe as it would create a preem- 
inent position for American interests on the European continent, at the 
same time, weakening the British colonial system and, consequently, 
the British position in the world. American plans sought also to exploit 
for their ends the Soviet drive against Germany.® As Colonel Kulish 
explains, none of the major Allied powers of the West disposed of 
forces which would permit both the Balkan and the Normandy plans. 
At Teheran, the Normandy invasion was chosen. However, the British 
sought to revive their Balkan plans and to cancel the supporting inva- 
sion in the south of France.’® 

Colonel Kulish assures his reader that there was no trust between the 
Western Allies and no real community of interests. Their relations were 
marked by a constant tug-of-war between their military leaders who 
disagreed bitterly on every occasion when the campaign called for co- 
ordination of their efforts. Disposition of troops, assignment of roles 
to individual commanders, planning of future operations, all this gave 
occasion to demonstrate mutual hostility and suspicion.” 

Campaigns in the west of Europe were frequently turned into a 
struggle for prestige. Colonel Kulish has words of harsh criticism 


9 Ibid. pp. 21-22. 
10 Ibid. p. 23. 
11 [bid. p. 28. 
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for Field Marshal Montgomery who, as the chief representative of 
British imperial aspirations, always sought to advance his position and 
to give the British the central place in the great drama of the military 
operations on the Western front. His ambition was to reduce the role 
of the Americans to a supporting one in the victories which would be 
won by his army. Various incidents involving British military lead- 
ership are used in support of Colonel Kulish’s thesis that the powers 
of the Supreme Commander were insignificant, that the British gov- 
ernment was able to influence unilaterally the course of the operations, 
and that at times General Eisenhower needed the support of his gov- 
ernment to make his point prevail.'* The Soviet historian concluded 
that British-American antagonisms had an adverse effect upon the 
conduct of the operations. Each of the Allied governments sought to 
exploit its partner, to make it bear the burden of the war, while 
reserving to its troops the main role in the battle.’ 

Colonel Kulish criticizes sharply the Western Allies’ attitude toward 
the European underground. The Soviet reader is told that the un- 
dergound was a political movement of all democratic political forces 
under the leadership of local communist parties, and that it drew its 
inspiration from the heroic struggle of the Soviet armies against the 
Nazis. In France the underground also represented an important polit- 
ical and military force. However, the war aims of the Western Allies 
differed basically from those of the underground. As Colonel Kulish 
states: 

The Western Allies endeavored to establish their domination in Europe, 


while the peoples fought to establish such democratic regimes which would 
prevent all foreign intervention in the internal affairs of their countries.'* 


These considerations, and not a humanitarian attitude to spare the 
civilians from the reprisals of the German army, dictated the policy of 
playing down the role of the underground in France. The Allies had 
discouraged a direct uprising against German occupation forces, in 
order to restrict the underground’s political prestige and silence its voice © 
in reestablishing the national life of France on a new foundation. The 
Allied Supreme Command considered the underground a strategic 
weapon which must not be used as an independent military and polit- 
ical force, but in support of the operations of the Allied armies. 

However, in spite of Allied propaganda the French underground 
rose and on its own initiative liberated Paris and broad areas of France. 
Nevertheless, in France, as in other liberated countries, the Allies paid 

12 [bid. p. 30. 


13 Jbid. p. 33. 
14 Ibid. p. 34. 
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no attention to the wishes of the population, installed refugee gov- 
ernments, and followed this policy by refusing to assist in the build-up 
of the national armies of the liberated countries, which adversely 
affected the progress of the war in the West.” 

Finally, the Soviet historian deals with the question of the uncondi- 
tional surrender. Dr. Pogue in Supreme Command suggests that it was 
thought that psychological warfare had had little success owing to the 
demand for the unconditional surrender, which stiffened the resistance 
of the Axis powers. Colonel Kulish is of a different opinion. He argues 
that when the principle of the unconditional surrender was formulated, 
the Axis was at the height of its power and success: the battle of Stalin- 
grad was not as yet won; the battle of Tunis hung in the balance; 
Japanese victories threatened India; the whole of Europe was under 
German and Italian occupation. The declaration demanding uncondi- 
tional surrender was helpful in the mobilization of all democratic 
forces. Its effect was to strengthen the anti-Fascist front, while Amer- 
ican and British imperialists were prevented from seeking a nego- 
tiated peace with the aggressors. In consequence, the imperialists were 
unable to oppose the war crimes trials in Nuremberg and Tokyo, and 
the rearmament of Germany was delayed. 

In the Soviet historian’s opinion the effectiveness of the Allied war- 
time propaganda was limited not because of the slogan of the uncondi- 
tional surrender but because of the war aims of the Allies. Their 
propaganda was anti-Hitlerite and was directed against the German 
nation as a whole. It was inspired by the Morgenthau plan to destroy 
German industry. Allied propaganda had failed to explain the class 
character of Fascism, and the class character of the slogan of uncondi- 
tional surrender. The Soviet Union and the other European nations 
did not desire the destruction of the German nation, but wanted to 
destroy Fascism and to assist in the development of a democratic Ger- 
man state.’® 

Historical reorientations which the Soviet reader will find in the 
“Introduction” are supported by numerous omissions from the text 
of the book. The title page bears a short notice that this is an ab- 
breviated version, but otherwise the book carries no explanation of 
the pattern of the omissions, and the text was carefully reedited in order 
to obliterate all traces of deletions. Sometimes considerable passages 
were rewritten in order to supply the sense of continuity. A typical 
example is the treatment of the famous Patton incident. The account 
of the incident is correct, but the public reaction in the United States, 


15 Ibid. p. 33 fe. 
16 Ibid. pp. 35-37. 
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in the Congress and in the highest government and army circles is 
carefully omitted. Similarly, there is no mention that owing to this 
incident the fate of General Patton hung in the balance. 

Some of the omissions are quite legitimate, as they concern passages 
dealing with technical detail, personnel, and minor events important 
in a full account, but quite irrelevant to the central theme. The Soviet, 
and in general the foreign reader, is bound to have a different at- 
titude toward the campaign in Europe than his American and British 
counterpart who may be interested in detail. But, in addition, other 
matters, quite vital for the main story of the book, were left out. For 
instance, on page 407 in the original American edition, there is a 
passage concerning the Spring, 1944 offensive of the Red Army. 
According to the American author it came some two weeks after the 
German defeat in the Ardennes offensive. Colonel Kulish credits the 
failure of the German push to the intervention of the Soviet Army in 
the East. The question of who is right is a simple matter of dates, 
and apparently the editors decided not to stimulate the curiosity of 
the Soviet readers to the point of doing some date matching of their 
own. 

The purpose of omissions of this type, which remove from the 
translated text an inconvenient fact is quite clear. The function of 
other omissions is less apparent. E.g., the Soviet editors removed, 
a number of passages dealing with American-British differences regard- 
ing an offensive from the Italian peninsula toward the Balkans, includ- 
ing the key treatment of this matter on page 224-226 of the original. 
This passage would seem to support the Soviet historian’s contention 
of .the absence of agreement between the two Allied governments. 
However, a careful reader might see that Colonel Kulish has read 
into the text of the book something which was not in the American 
historian’s account. And in these circumstances it was politic to omit 
the passage altogether. In this manner, however, the translation lost 
much of that which made the original an important and interesting 
piece of historical writing, and the omissions provide a sort of gauge 
of how effective a guide dialectical materialism is into historical reali- 
ties. | 

The central issue which, according to Colonel Kulish was mis- 
represented in the original, is the question of inter-Allied relations and, 
in particular, the relations between the Western Allies and the Soviet 
Union. Colonel Kulish states in his introduction that the United States 
and Great Britain sought to eliminate Germany as their competitor. 
Their cooperation with the Soviet Union was motivated by the desire 
to exploit Soviet offensive power against Nazi Germany. However, 
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they also sought to limit Soviet influence in Europe, and while Amer- 
ican and British interests clashed, on this point the two imperialistic 
powers were in total agreement. 

Colonel Kulish suggests that the campaigns in Europe were mainly 
conducted with political aims in view, and thus, all material contrary 
to this viewpoint had to be deleted from the translation. This was the 
fate of the pages dealing with the American-British differences regard- 
ing the campaigns in Germany, and those pages dealing with the 
final stages of the war, in particular accounts of the Allied endeavor 
to coordinate military action in the Eastern and Western theatres‘ vox 
operations.** 

However, the omitted passages suggest an altogether different pic- 
ture. British-American differences were due to many causes. Among 
them was a different sense of future responsibitities. British objec- 
tions to landings in the south of France were partly due to the convic- 
tion that it would add little to the drive from Normandy, and partly, 
by the desire to mend the political fences of the Free World in the 
Balkans. Later Montgomery’s harping on the race to Berlin and beyond 
the Elbe was also the result of the conviction that it would be British 
responsibility to assure the peace in Europe. Washington, however, 
was concerned with more global questions and the campaigns in Europe 
were viewed there primarily as a military problem. 

But it would be just as incorrect to say, that while American lead- 
ership insisted on a purely military approach to the war in Europe, 
the British and French were conscious of the political aspects of the 
war exclusively. The omitted passages demonstrate that British-Amer- 
ican discussions invariably revolved around the question of proper 
strategy and concentration of effort. Both sides formulated their propos- 
als for action or opposition to the suggestions of the partners in terms 
of military economy. In general, and the omitted passages make it 
abundantly clear, the Anglo-American collaboration was predicated 
upon military expediency, and military argument always held sway. 
Neither could it be said that British leadership represented a united 
front. In the great debate about the advisability of landing in the 
south of France final argument in favor of the American plan came 
from General Wilson, the British commander of the expedition.’® In 
direct contrast with the Soviet historian’s explanations, Dr. Pogue's 
book provided ample evidence that American strategy was exclusively 
determined by military considerations. 


17 Pogue, Supreme Command, pp. 222, 224-226, 292-294. 
18 Tbid. p. 224. 
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An even more eloquent demonstration of American determination 
to follow a policy of total loyalty towards the Soviet ally are the omit- 
ted passages dealing with the American efforts to coordinate military 
operations with Russian moves on the Eastern Front. These passages 
also show that the Russians had been totally unresponsive to American 
requests for information about these operations. In fact cooperation 
could be established only when the Soviets themselves suggested a 
move or demanded a concession. 

From the omitted passages we learn that the first major effort to 
establish a channel for regular communication between the Soviet 
and Allied military machines was made during the Ardennes offensive. 
Stalin was anxious to learn the Allied plans, offered some advice as 
to additional involvement on other fronts, and promised an offensive 
which was launched, however, too late to have any bearing on the 
Ardennes event, as the Germans were already repulsed and the Allies 
were rolling on.’® 

The British became somewhat pessimistic as to the usefulness of 
these exchanges of information. They challenged the Supreme Com- 
mander’s right to communicate with Stalin directly, as on the occasion 
when General Eisenhower, in an effort to coordinate the Western 
moves with the Soviet offensive, conceded to the Red Army the right 
to occupy Berlin. This aroused the British who thought that it was 
their role to capture the prize objective. General Eisenhower was backed 
by the American Chiefs of Staff and by the Administration and the 
British protest was of no avail.2° The American government refused 
to abandon the position that the war in Europe must be fought with 
the utmost economy of American lives. Such problems as whether to 
extend beyond the Elbe, to concede Berlin, not to occupy Prague were 
considered exclusively from the vantage point of military strategy. 
General Eisenhower was prepared to undertake a military operation 
dictated by political considerations, but only when expressly instructed 
by his superiors, and such instructions never came.*” Soviet distrust . 
and unwillingness to maintain proper liaison caused a good deal of 
embarrassment to both sides, leading to clashes between the Soviet 
and Allied planes on missions over Germany.** To establish such 
simple procedures as boundaries of air missions was made impossible 


19 Ibid. pp. 405-07. 

20 Ibid. pp. 444-446. 

21 Ibid. p. 504; cf. also Pogue, “The Decision to Halt at the Elbe,” in Command 
Decisions, Department of the Army, Washington, D.C., 1960, pp. 479 ff. 

22 Pogue. Supreme Command, p. 468. 

23 Ibid. pp. 461-62, 465. 
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owing to interminable delays, and finally the Western Allies resorted 
to the device of informing the Russians of their current plans for 
action. 

In addition, the pattern of omissions in the translation covers all 
treatment and reference to relations between the Soviet Union and the 
Western Allies. As matters stand now, by its silence Dr. Pogue’s book, 
in its Russian version, suggests that the extent of Soviet penetration 
into Germany was the sole achievement of Russian arms; whereas 
the Allied powers could have pushed to Berlin, occupy a good deal 
of territory beyond the Elbe and most of Bohemia proper including 
Prague, had they not acquiesced to Soviet requests."* Furthermore, the 
original American edition shows that in spite of this lip service to 
the rights of smaller nations, the Soviet Union was not inclined to 
respect their sovereignty nor grant them equal place in the councils 
of free nations. Even in the case of France, Dr. Pogue’s book in its 
original form contains an unpleasant reminder of Soviet opposition 
to the French request for a zone of occupation, which was duly omitted 
from the Soviet translation.” 

Soviet anxiety not to leave a shade of evidence of the loyal attitude 
of their Western partners caused the removal of a mass of important 
and interesting detail pertaining to the surrender of Germany, its 
preliminaries, peace feelers, negotiations for partial surrenders, includ- 
ing accounts of participation of Soviet representatives in these events.”® 
The Soviet editors of the Supreme Command were only too anxious to 
hide from the Soviet reader the fact that in spite of their suspicions 
and fears they had gained ground owing to the Allied resolve to be 
fair and cooperative. The Soviet side could do nothing to prevent 
the partial surrender of the German armies to the Western powers 
alone. Only the insistence of the Allied military leadership that sur- 
render be simultaneous on all fronts, and that the German armies 
fighting on the Eastern front should surrender to the Red Army, forced 
the German high command to stop fighting on all fronts at the same 
time, to the advantage of the Soviet Union.?" 

The next group of omissions from the original text deals with the 
policies and mechanics of liberation in the west of Europe, and the 
process of reestablishment of local authority. As a matter of principle 
the attitude of the American government was determined by the op- 
position to colonialism, and to any interference with the popular inclina- 
tion towards political parties or personalities. Thus, American armies 

24 Ibid. pp. 461-505. 

25 Ibid. pp. 464-466. 


26 Ibid. pp. 475-6, 480, 484, 486, 488-92. 
27 Ibid. pp. 484-486. 
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would not take part in restoring old colonial relationships after the 
defeat of the Axis armies in the colonial territories of France or 
Britain, and for that matter anywhere in the world. In the liberated 
countries in Europe, Allied victories swept away the puppet regimes 
established under Nazi rule, providing opportunity for the expression 
of popular sentiment as to the form of government to be established. 
It was one of the fundamental principles determining the attitude of 
the American leaders toward various exiled governments and or- 
ganizations which had led the resistance against the enemy. This was 
not always convenient or even just. However, it was exactly contrary 
to what Soviet leadership was doing in their part of liberated Europe. 


_ Consequently, the editors of the Russian translation decided that the 


Soviet reader must not learn that the Western Allies had refrained 
from meddling in the internal affairs of liberated countries, while at 
the same time undertaking ‘a vast and difficult task of rehabilitation 
and reestablishing fundamental social services.* Similarly, the Soviet 
reader was spared the account of the Allied relief operations in occupied 
Holland where the population was threatened with famine. 

Passages in Supreme Command dealing with the situation in Czecho- 
slovakia after the liberation by the Soviet Army were omitted for 
different reasons. The presence of the Soviet troops seriously affected 
the freedom of the Czechoslovak government to communicate with 
the Western powers, obstructed the return of its refugees and armed 
formations from the west to Czechoslovakia. The Allied Supreme 
Command became indirectly involved in the Czechoslovak situation 
because, as the Soviet government was delaying the withdrawl of its 
troops from that country, the Supreme Commander agreed, with the 
approval of the State Department, to extend the stay of American troops 
in those parts of Czechoslovakia which were liberated by General 
Patton’s army.”® Very similar tactics were observed in connection with 
the Soviet occupation of the Danish island of Bornholm.*° 

Quite naturally the person of the Supreme Commander figures 
conspicuously in Dr. Pogue’s book. He was in the center of all things, 
and from him came all decisions concerning the overall plans of the 
campaign and major operations. He was invariably involved in all 
matters concerning the cooperation and disposition of the different 
national contingents, including the British and French forces. This 
specifically meant that he had to handle Field Marshal Montgomery 
and the French generals. One might suppose that this aspect of his 


28 Ibid. pp. 76-84. 
29 Ibid. pp. 468, 504-508. 
30 Ibid. p. 509. 
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functions would be most interesting intellingence for Soviet students 
of the military savoir faire of the West, but surprisingly the doings of 
General Eisenhower suffered the greatest curtailment in the Soviet 
translation.** 

There are two possible explanations for this policy. In the first place 
Dr. Pogue’s book in its Russian version gives little information concern- 
ing activities at the Supreme Command level. The general impression 
which the Russian translation conveys is that the Supreme Commander 
and his staff were an ornament without real function, and the conclu- 
sion which suggests itself is that the so-called imperialist countries are 
unable to achieve a high degree of integration and international co- 
ordination in miltary affairs. Such a suggestion conforms to Soviet 
historical doctrines which assume that only socialist countries can 
fruitfully collaborate within the framework of international organiza- 
tions, and it is also comforting to the Soviet reader to believe that such 
habits and inclinations of the imperialist powers would undermine 
the cohesion of the Free World in case of a future conflict, should 
such a conflict occur. 

In the second place, in the mind of an average Soviet reader General 
Eisenhower is the American general. He is typical of what an Amer- 
ican general is able to do. Showing that he did nothing, or very little 
at best, will again give comfort to the Soviet reader. The treatment 
of the Ardennes offensive in the Soviet version seems to support that 
conjecture. The Soviet translation of chapter XX which deals with 
this last German attempt to stop the Allies is quite truthful’ in its 
early part. But when the account begins to deal with Allied counter- 
measures, the role of the Supreme Commander in devising them and 
organizing the cooperation of the American and British armies which 
turned the German tide, the omissions begin to multiply. In final 
analysis, the perspective of the whole incident is totally distorted.*” 
Indeed, a deus ex machina is needed in order to save the Allies from 
total rout, and Colonel Kulish supplies him in his introduction in the 
form of the Soviet offensive in the east. 

The Soviet translation of Dr. Pogue’s book has turned this superb 
piece of historical writing into an ingenious piece of propaganda. The 
Soviet reader will learn little from it of the problems with which the 
Supreme Command had to deal and of the techniques of control at 
its disposal to assure the unity of action and the overall direction of 
operations to win the victory. He will be persuaded that the Allies 


31 Here is a partial list of omissions concerning General Eisenhower: pp. 120, 198, 
211, 222, 224-226, 292-94, 295, 380-81, 387-89, 390-91, 395, 433, 460. 
82 Ibid. pp. 380-81, 387-89, 390-91, 395-97. 
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could do nothing to win the war and that the victory was the sole 
merit of the Soviet armies. Furthermore, the Soviet reader will not 
realize that controversies between the Allied commanders regarding 
the plans for action were far from destructive. The free-wheeling 
discussion between the generals, though undoubtedly at times trying to 
the Supreme Commander, had contributed greatly to forging the 
unity of the Allied effort. The diplomatic skills of General Eisenhower 
permitted this type of cooperation, characterized by a free flow of 
ideas from the quarters of the Allied military establishment, a situa- 
tion which would certainly have produced anarchy in the German or 
Soviet armies. The Soviet reader will also fail to realize that the force 
which welded the different elements in the Allied military machine 
was qualitatively different from the iron discipline which was indispen- 
sable to hold the Red Army together. He will not be informed of the 
Western world’s “gift of organization”, which was able to create a 
superb fighting machine practically from scratch. 

Soviet historiography must comply with the dictates of historical 
materialism which prescribes a different degree of perfection as regards 
the social forms for each historical period in all fields of human ende- 
avor. Capitalist nations, being at a lower level of social progress, are 
unable to achieve true international cooperation which comes quite 
naturally to socialist nations. By definition, imperialists are inferior 
in their military art, and this axiom the Soviet translation of Supreme 
Command had to demonstrate. 
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